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INETEEN years after the Ar- 

mistice that ended the World 
War, only a man who was deaf, 
dumb, and blind would dare deny 
that the world is nearer to a general 
explosion today than.at any other 
moment since. With two great prongs 
of bloodshed bursting through oppo- 
site sides of the earth—in Spain and 
China; with Ethiopia, Palestine, Mor- 
occo, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Mon- 
golia tinder-boxes for any chance spark, sober- 
minded people can readily believe that “the Second 
World War has begun.” 

In this issue of Scholastic we have tried to present 
many and varied facts, opinions, emotions, and 
points of view about this business of war, and espe- 
cially about its bearing on our own America. To knit 
them into one consistent whole, to draw from them 
a fool-proof policy for Americans to follow, either 
as individuals or as a nation, is humanly impossible. 
We do not offer them in that spirit or with that pur- 
pose. We ask you only to read, to think, to try to un- 
derstand. 

That America does not want to fight again for any- 
thing less than a direct threat to our native soil is 
borne out by many evidences of aroused public opin- 
ion. Most Americans today know in their hearts that 
war is ugly, brutal, destructive of everything they 
love best. But it is all too easy to forget, and if there 
are any, young or old, who still believe war a roman- 
tic picnic, we suggest a reading from an illuminat- 
ing book, What Every Young Man Should Know 
About War, by Harold Roland Shapiro (Knight Pub- 
lishers, 1937.) Mr. Shapiro is a young lawyer who 
determined to find out for himself if it is true that 
“War is Hell.” His book consists exclusively of 
questions that might be asked by any prospective 





Do We Want to Stay Out? 


An Editorial 





soldier, with answers quoted verbatim from official 
wartime reports and medical annals of the United 
States and other belligerent nations. In this book 
you ask the questions, and the answers come back 
unvarnished from the mouths of army doctors, dead 
or alive. Here are a few mild samples: 


Q. What may happen to me while I am asleep in the 
trenches? 


A. You may be charred to death by enemy flame- 
throwers. You may receive nocturnal visits from rats. 
During the last war, rats were most troublesome at 
night, when they would run over and occasionally bite 
sleeping or wounded men. You may have the harrow- 
ing sensation of awakening at night to feel the muddy 
feet or tail of a rat passing over your face, and leaving, 
as souvenirs, plague-infested fleas and other parasites 
capable of communicating disease. 


Q. Can gas masks be breathed in for 24 hours with- 
out removal? 


A. “Partial protection is offered by a mask, but there 
is no mask yet made that will enable a person to breathe 
in it for 24 hours, and for the aged and infirm, gas masks 
are unbearable.” 


Q. What parts of my body would require most pro- 
tection from bayonet thrusts? 

A. The points aimed at are the eyes, the throat, the 
chest, the abdomen and the loins, and the wounds are 
usually fatal immediately. 


Q. What may happen to me following particularly 
horrible sights? 


A. You may be seized with hysterical blindness. You 
will have to become accustomed to seeing the feet, head, 
and other parts of a corpse projecting out of the side of 
the trench, or you may even discover pieces of human- 
ity lying in the mud at the trench bottom. Sometimes 
the task of opening up a new communication trench 
may have to be abandoned because of buried corpses. 
Enemy fire will probably unearth bodies previously 
buried in the region of the trench, polluting the mud 
about you. Your only available drinking supply may 
have to be abandoned or the water boiled, because it 
tastes of the unburied bodies in a neighboring swamp. 
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_ Win a major war within the 


Who Dares to Fight? 


Though Machines of Slaughter Have Improved, 
Stalemate Is Still More Likely Than Victory 


OW near is another world 
war? One important key to 
the answer is armaments. 
Others are geography, money, food, 
raw materials and manpower. But 
armaments rank first in importance. 
The powers most likely to resort to 
war are almost always the powers 
dissatisfied with the economic status 
quo. They are therefore the powers 
with inferior economic resources. If 
they dare to wage a war, war will be 
waged. If they do not dare, or if they 
do not dare yet, war will not be 
waged—yet. 

So it is likely that their reliance 
will be chiefly upon military superi- 
ority. The margin of their. military 
superiority may be the margin be- 
tween their choice of war and their 
choice of peace. 

This is especially true of present- 
day Europe. For the so-called ag- 
gressor powers are obliged, for po- 
litical and domestic reasons, to stake 
everything upon initial military su- 
periority. 

Both Germany and Italy are fas- 
cist dictatorships. Their principal 
strength is a high degree of discipline 
and an elaborate organization of 
propaganda which make it possibe 
for the State to organize all its en- 
ergies for a sudden and tremendous 
totalitarian attack impossible 
to a democracy. 

The chief weakness is that 
the discipline is maintained 
by force and the propaganda 
supported by hysteria, and 
that government by force and 
hysteria is likely to crack ina 
long, draining, devastating 
war. In a war as long as the 
last one, the superior loyalties 
the democracies can command 
plus the superior resources of 
the richer powers are likely to 
prove decisive. 

It is therefore vital to Ger- 
many and Italy that any war 
they engaged in be won quick- 
ly and decisively. Until they 
can see their way to a quick 
and complete triumph, they 
will not fight. The collapse of 
the autocratic government of 
Imperial Germany is still too 
fresh in living minds. 

_So the fundamental ques- 
tion is this: can the probable 
aggressors count upon a mili- 

advantage at the start so 
marked as to enable them to 


time limit fixed by their domestic 
necessities? 

In weight of numbers and quantity 
of equipment the Fascist powers en- 
joy no advantage overwhelming 
enough to promise a rapid victory. 
The Russian and French armies are 
still the largest in Europe. The Rus- 
sian first line air fleet numbers about 
4,000 planes. Great Britain has about 
1,750 first-line planes. Germany has 
some 1,500 and France and Italy have 
about the same number. 

But there is another kind of “first 
punch” military advantage—the ad- 
vantage of the mere fact of attack. 
There are numerous military the- 
orists who now maintain that the de- 
velopment of military weapons in 
the twenty years since 1918 has enor- 
mously increased the attacker’s clas- 
sical superiority. They argue that a 
sudden and ruthless attack might 
well bring a war to a successful end 
in a few days. 

The outstanding advocate of this 
theory was the late Italian General 
Douhet. It was Douhet’s belief that 
the next war would be won overnight 
by the aggressor who employed all 
his mechanical forces—primarily his 
planes—in a full-out attack, with no 
preliminary warning (such as a for- 
mal declaration of war) upon the 





European Picture § 


Symbol of Germany’s military might. Nazi sentinels 
look down upon the motorized legions of Hitler on 
parade in the streets of Berlin. Will they dare to fight? 


great cities and industrial centers of 
his enemy. 

This view has been widely publi- 
cized in books and magazine articles 
and now constitutes one of the main 
threats to European peace of mind. 
Air Commodore L. E. O. Charlton’s 
War Over England gives an idea of 
what the disciples of Douhet expect: 
The air show is on at Hendon with 
most.of the ranking army and navy 
officials as well as the air personnel 
on hand. Planes are maneuvering 
overhead. Suddenly three bombing 
squadrons of the Italian-Japanese- 
German allies dive in among them 
unnoticed. Most of the British air 
force is wiped out. 

The parked automobiles are fired. 
The trapped spectators are gassed 
and bombed. Meantime the London 
masses, a quarter of a million of 
them, are on the subways going 
home. The attacking planes blow up 
the power stations and pour gas into 
the subway entrances. Eighty thou- 
sand are killed. Docks are bombed 
and shipping tied up. 

Chlorine, phosgene, and mustard 
are sprayed from whirling para- 
chutes. London is bombed with in- 
cendiary bombs and 10,000 separate 
fires are started. Britain surrenders 
on the fourth day of the war. The 

British “will to war” has been 
broken. 

The picture is terrifying 
enough as pure romance. 
What gives it added horror is 
the fact that the fascist dicta- 
torships do not consider it ro- 
mance. The Ethiopian war be- 
came a full-out mechanized 
war the moment the League of 
Nations sanctions threatened 
to cut off Italian gasoline. 
Marshal Badoglio immediate- 
ly attacked along his entire 
front with motorized artillery, 
tanks, and planes, transport- 
ing his supplies by air and 
drenching his opponents with 
gas until their “will to war”— 
i. e., to defend their country— 
was broken. 

The German General Lu- 
dendorff, whose book, The 
Nation at War, is the out- 
standing German statement 
of the theory, says in so many 

| words that “totalitarianism” 
vice aims at ending war as quickly 
as possible by any means 
whatever and that no nation 
can be too ready or too strong. 








Hitler echoed this view when he said 
to a meeting of the German Girls’ 
League: “Unlike Mussolini I would 
spring like lightning in the night and 
hurl myself on the enemy.” 

And since victory for Germany and 
Italy depends upon speed the Spanish 
Civil War has been used by them— 
and to a less extent by Russia—as a 
laboratory in which to study the per- 
formance of modern weapons. It did 
not need the dispatch of Pertinax in 
the New York Times of April 30 to 
suggest to the neutral world that the 
massacre perpetrated by German 
planes at Guernica had very proba- 
bly been ordered by Air Minister 
Goring “to give practical demonstra- 
tion of what air warfare can 
achieve.” Both Germany, which has 
sent more material and technicians 
than troops, and Italy, which has sent 
more troops than material, have 
taken the fullest advantage of the 
opportunity to test their latest weap- 
ons on living targets. 

The third nation actively engaged 
in Spain has also learned something, 
but less apparently than either Ger- 
many or Italy. According to the Brit- 
ish expert, Captain Liddell Hart, the 
Russians used Spain at first as a 
dumping ground for their outmoded 
material rather than as a testing 
ground for their new. The famous 
“chato” planes are, of course, not sec- 
ond -string equipment. They are 
practically duplicates of the 230 
m.p.h. Boeing P-26, having been 
built on Boeing specifications in Rus- 
sia with a Russian-built Wright mo- 
tor. But the tanks sent to Spain by 
the Russians were not their best 
tanks, copied from the American 
Christie, but their least efficient 
tanks, copied from a British model. 
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International News Photo 


A view of a ruined section of Valencia, once a beauty spot of Spain. This mute heap 
of blackened ruins is a result of a heavy air and gun bombardment by Fascist armies. 


The result is that whatever lessons 
the Russians have learned have been 
more or less incidental to the fight- 
ing, whereas the studies of the Ger- 
mans and the Italians have some- 
times taken precedence over the war 
itself. Thus when the first bombs 
dropped by Junkers planes on Ma- 
drid last fall failed to explode as fre- 
quently as their German pilots 
thought they should, the raids were 
stopped until the German general 
staff could make a scientific study of 
the reported facts. And when the 
Russian bombers proved too fast for 
the Italian anti-aircraft predictors, 
Franco had to give up much of his 
anti-aircraft defense while the auto- 
matic range- finding instruments 
were dismounted and sent back to 
Italy. 

Precisely what lessons the German 
and Italian and Russian and French 
general staffs think they have 
learned from these and similar ob- 
servations only the generals know. 
Presumably they have noted that 
Russian fighting planes are better 
than the fascist Fiats and Heinkels, 
and the Russian bombers are better 
than either the German Junkers 52 
or the disappointing Italian Savoia- 
Marchetti. Presumably they have 
duly recorded the superiority of Ger- 
man anti-aircraft guns, which keep 
the Spanish government planes 
above 12,000 feet, to the govern- 
ment’s aircraft guns, which let the 
Junkers come over at 4,000. Presum- 
ably they have filed for reference the 
observation that the heavy Russian 
tanks can blow the light Italian tanks 
off the face of Castile—and the fur- 
ther observation that infantrymen 
with bottles of gasoline have made 
bonfires of both. Very possibly they 


have remembered the conversation 
between the Italian aviator who 
complained that the German bomb- 
ers were too slow getting into a fight, 
and the German who replied that if 
the Italian bombers were fast getting 
into a fight they were equally fast 
getting out. 

But these lessons are of minor im- 
portance compared with the general 
conclusion to be drawn from the en- 
tire Spanish campaign. For that con- 
clusion presents itself in the form oj 
a very serious criticism of General 
Douhet’s theories. In so far as the 
fighting in Spain measures the po- 
tentialities of new, mechanized 
weapons of warfare, the modern at- 
tacker’s margin of advantage would 
seem to be no greater than it was in 
the World War—and in the World 
War Germany’s expectations of a 
quick, overwhelming triumph were 
not realized. Instead, the war settled 
into a long, exhausting stalemate 
that cost 30,000,000 lives (counting 
civilians) and $400,000,000,000 in 
property damage (Schol., Oct. 10, 
1934, p. 13). 

From a military point of view, 
Franco drove everything before him 
in his march from Seville to Madrid. 
He demonstrated to the full the mo- 
bility of asmall, well-trained modern 
army with motorized transport. But 
when he reached his objective and 
when his unorganized, untrained op- 
ponents were able to take up prepared 
positions and handle loaded guns his 
entire drive collapsed. It is true, of 
course, that Franco did not have as 
many of the highly developed mod- 
ern weapons which a great power at- 
tacking another would employ. But 
it is also true that no great power at- 
tacking another would enjoy any- 
thing like the relative advantage 
which Franco’s Moors and Legion- 
naires and Italians and Germans en- 
joyed over the untrained inhabitants 
of Madrid and the popular militia. 


Franco’s comparative failure, 
moreover, is as important in its parts 
as in its whole. Not only did the at- 
tacker armed with modern weapons 
fail to win an early victory, but he 
failed most spectacularly where his 
weapons were the newest. Douhet’s 
theory of the air attack was followed 
as closely as Franco could follow it. 
Bombing planes were sent over the 
open city of Madrid to break the peo- 
ple’s “will-to-fight.” As many as 20 
to 50 planes were sent at a time. They 
flew low since the government's anti- 
aircraft guns were feeble. They 
bombed heavily and continually. 
They attacked the city 30 times in the 
52 days between November 1 and 
December 22. And yet the life of the 
city went on. Four motion picture 
theatres never closed. Even the all- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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GOYA 
and WAR 


RANCISCO DE GOYA, the 

great Spanish painter, saw these 

things in another war and in 
another century. But when he made 
these etchings of French atrocities 
during the Napoleonic invasion of 
Spain in 1808 he was also drawing for 
us pictures of the savagery and 
cruelty, the horror, greed, and dis- 
ease of all war in all time. The pic- 
tures you see on this page belong to 
Goya’s famous series called Disasters 
of War—there are over seventy in all 
—and these three are the mildest of 
the lot. Compare them to photo- 
graphs and drawings you’ve seen 
lately in magazines and newspapers 
showing what’s going on in Spain 
again today, and in China or any 
other country where war breaks out. 
You'll find that the uniforms are dif- 
ferent, of course; methods of war- 
fare have changed; but the look of 
suffering has not changed; the ex- 
pressions on the faces of the people 
—aggressor and victim—have not 
changed. These pictures, over one 
hundred years old, are not only 
timely—they are timeless. 

So are the titles which Goya has 
written under his etchings. “What 
Courage!” he says of the woman 
manning the gun to the right—just 
as valiant Spanish women are today 
taking the places of their men who 
have fallen. “It Will Always Be This 
Way,” is a free translation of the 
middle picture. The last title runs 
“Nor for These,’ referring back to 
another drawing of a man blind- 
folded before a firing squad under 
which appear the words “And Noth- 
ing Can Be Done about It.” 

The Disasters of War etchings were 
not published during Goya’s lifetime, 
in fact not until the middle of the 
last century. It is possible their cir- 
culation might have endangered the 
artist’s position as painter of kings; 
it’s also possible that their sure effect 
on the beholder was not considered 
healthy. Men are braver today about 
expressing their feelings in words 
and paint or with an etcher’s needle. 
We are also more willing to face the 
facts. We do more than read books 
about war and look at pictures of 
war. The days have gone when we 
stop with a shudder; now we want 
to know what’s back of this kind of 
thing; we want to stop it. We want to 
be able to say that these pictures are 
not timeless; that it won’t always be 
this way; that something can be done 
about it; that they won’t be true 
one hundred years from now. 
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YES! 


By Frederick J. Libby 


F YOU are going to debate this 

| question, as I am sure you will, 

and choose the affirmative side, 

my advice is that you begin with the 

argument which is hard to gainsay— 

that the law is the law and should be 

obeyed by the President as loyally as 
by the rest of us. 

The facts are these! The Neutrality 
Act was passed by Congress only a 
few months ago by a vote of 63 to 6 
in the Senate and 378 to 12 in the 
House. Congress recognized that the 
country is determined to stay out of 
foreign wars. As recently as October 
10, a poll of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion showed that this 
continues to be a firm resolve of the 
nation. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
voters interviewed were found to 
favor “stricter neutrality laws” in 
preference to leaving the job of keep- 
ing us out of war up to the President. 
The law that was passed last spring 
in response to this nationwide de- 
mand gave the President no such dis- 
cretion as he is now exercising. It 
says, ““When the President shall find 
that there exists a state of war... he 
shall proclaim the fact”’ and our neu- 
trality will follow automatically. 

You should point out in your argu- 
ment that the President is to pass on 
a question of “fact,” not to express 
an opinion. In his own Armistice Day 
speech two years ago he interpreted 
his purpose and the purpose of Con- 
gress in neutrality legislation as be- 
ing “to simplify definitions and facts 
by calling war ‘War’ when armed in- 
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Shall the Existing Neutrality 
Applied Immediately in 


TWO ROADS TO PEACE 


6 MERICA hates war. America hopes for peace,” says President Roosevelt in 
A words that every American whole-heartedly seconds. How is this hate and 
this hope to be practically expressed in such a way as to keep America out of war 
and at the same time prevent aggressive nations from “getting away with murder”? 
The traditional policy of the United States, except for the interlude of the World 
War, favored isolation of this country from foreign entanglements. This sentiment, 
strengthened by the events of the past eighteen years, has crystallized recently in a 
Neutrality Act passed by Congress, undoubtedly with wide popular support. In the 
menacing situation created by the Japanese invasion of China this summer, the 
President has been strongly urged to declare the existence of a state of war and to 
apply the Neutrality Act to both belligerents with full force. But he has not done so, 
and in his Chicago speech of October 5, President Roosevelt intimated that “neu- 
trality is not enough” and outlined a new direction for American foreign policy, 
For fuller discussions, see Scholastic, Oct. 30, p. 32, and Oct. 2, p. 15.) 

The American peace movement today is sharply divided between two schools of 
thought on these questions, reflecting the widespread confusion in the public mind 
over the best policy to pursue. One group would immediately apply the Neutrality 
Act, withdraw our armed forces from the Far East, withhold aid from either side, 











f Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 
THE MOTH AND THE FLAME 


vasion and a resulting killing of hu- 
man beings takes place.” A study of 
the hearings on the law shows that 
Congress took great precautions to 
avoid leaving to the President’s 
judgment the question of proclaim- 
ing our neutrality. It also foresaw 
the likelihood of undeclared wars 
and was careful to avoid being 
balked by any such trick as that. The 
fact was faced, and set aside as im- 
material, that the effect of our law 
would weight differently upon dif- 
ferent nations. If the President found 
that “armed invasion and a resulting 
killing of human beings” was taking 
place, it was unquestionably the un- 
derstanding of Congress that the 
President would recog- 
nize that this was “war” 
and would “proclaim 
the fact.”” You will note 
that the law does not say 
he “may” proclaim the 
fact, but he “shall.” Now 
he is not doing it. Cer- 
tain members of the 
House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs are de- 
manding that he be im- 
peached. He is disobey- 
ing the law and substi- 
tuting an opposite policy 
of his own. Whether or 
not you regard his diso- 
bedience of the law as 
sufficiently culpable to 
justify impeachment, in 
any case the law seems 
plain enough, and by his 
own definition of war he 
is disobeying it. This is 
Point One in your case. 

Your second point 
should deal realistically 





{ 





with the reasons why the law is be- 
ing disobeyed and nullified by the 
President. We are being told that 
it is because its application would 
hurt China. This argument is camou- 
flage for the true situation. The law 
embargoes only munitions, loans and 
credits automatically, and leaves to 
the President the decision whether he 
shall forbid such articles as scrap 
iron or oil to be carried in American 
ships to the two belligerents. It is our 
munition makers, then, that would 
automatically lose business with 
both belligerents (assuming that 
China can still secure munitions by 
some roundabout route, to escape the 
Japanese blockade) if the Neutrality 
law is obeyed. Their business does 
not deserve the support it is getting 
from our Government. 

Another group that opposes the 
law comprises less than 7,000 Ameri- 
cans that are doing business in 
Shanghai and other parts of China. 
For the profits that may be made by 
these two groups now and in the fu- 
ture our Government is risking the 
peace and welfare of our whole na- 
tion in violation of the law. The best 
comment that can be made is from 
the President’s pre-election speech 
at Chautauqua in August, 1936: “If 
war should break out again in an- 
other continent, let us not blink the 
fact that we would find in this coun- 
try thousands of Americans who, 
seeking immediate riches — fools’ 
gold—would attempt to break down 
or evade our neutrality. . . . If we 
face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must an- 
swer—‘we choose peace.” This 
Point Two. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Law of the United States Be 
the Sino-Japanese Dispute? 


AN INFORMAL DEBATE 


oppose boycott movements against aggressors, and while disclaiming the term “iso 
lationist,”” move toward peaceful change by economic concessions to the “have-not” 
nations. The other believes that no neutrality legislation can prevent our being 
dragged into a major war, and that our only safety lies in preventing such a war by 
prompt cooperation with other peace-loving nations, to bring pressure on the 
“aggressor nations” to stop their depredations. This policy may lead to boycotts, 
embargoes, and “sanctions” imposed by international action, and risks a world clash 
of the “democratic” against the “fascist” powers. 

In order to present to Scholastic readers this clash of opinion in its most direct 
form, we have asked two of the foremost representatives of both schools of thought 
to debate here informally the question: “Should the existing Neutrality Law be 
applied immediately in the Sino-Japanese dispute?” 

Dr. Frederick J. Libby, spokesman of the “Neutrality” group, is Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council for Prevention of War, Washington, D. C., and has long 
been recognized for his outspoken and vigorous championship of pacifism. 

Mr. Clark M. Eichelberger, speaking for the “Collective Actionists,” is Director 
of the League of Nations Association, New York City, and editor of its informing 
paper, Chronicle of World Affairs.— Editor’s Note. 








HE Neutrality Law should 

not be invoked. This piece of 

legislation was another “gold 
brick” presented to the peace forces 
of the country. It has already proved 
unworkable, and I predict that the 
next Congress will be faced with the 
necessity of amending it. There were 
two impulses back of the drafting of 
this legislation. The first, to reduce 
the danger of profits arising from the 
involvement of this country in war, 
was very worthy. The second, to iso- 
late this country from war, cannot 
be accomplished. 

Among the many objections made 
to the Neutrality Law, the following 
are the most serious: The President 
must declare that a state of war ex- 
ists to apply the law. There are times 
when the President does not wish to 
take this responsibility. Certainly 
Italy has been engaged in military 
operations against the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The Italians boast of the 
Rebel victories which their troops 
have made possible. If the President 
of the United States was forced to de- 
clare that a state of war existed be- 
tween Italy and Spain, he might 
wreck the delicate negotiations going 
on between the twenty-seven na- 
tions composing the London Non-In- 
tervention Committee. 


In the second place, the law makes 
no distinction between the aggressor 
and the victim. The American Neu- 
trality Law, providing as it does that 
embargoes be applied against both 
sides, penalizes the victim and thus 
rewards the war-maker. Not only is 
the Neutrality Law cruel, but it is 
immoral in that it does not recognize 
that a community of nations has been 
established whose law against war is 


to be found in the Kellogg Pact and 
the League of Nations Covenant. 
Neutrality legislation that makes no 
distinction between the nations who 
refuse to respect these laws and those 
who do not, interferes with the proc- 
esses of international community 
life. 

Considering this situation, the 
League of Nations has invited a con- 
ference of the signatories of the Nine 
Power Treaties. The Government of 
the United States has accepted this 
invitation. If, after every opportu- 
nity for peaceful settlement is given 
Japan, she continues making war on 
China, the members of 
the League might wish to 
impose economic sanc- 
tions. The United States 
Government should, 
when all of the nations 
are agreed upon a course 
of action, be able to ap- 
ply embargoes against 
the Japanese without 
applying them to the 
Chinese. Under our neu- 
trality law, the Presi- 
dent must treat both 
sides alike. 

Some of us foresaw 
that such a situation 
might arise, and sug- 
gested an amendment to 
the law by which the 
President, after consult- 
ing with other nations 
to determine the aggres- 
sor, would, providing 
other nations would 
take similar steps, lift 
his embargo from the 
nation attacked, and ap- 
ply it to the aggressor. 









“TM BEGINNING 
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TRAT NEED TOBE , 
ISOLATED “ 


NO! 


By Clark M. Eichelberger 


President Roosevelt has stated the 
case in a phrase which has caught the 
popular imagination. He says we 
must “quarantine the disease of 
war.” If sickness breaks out in a com- 
munity, the citizens isolate the pa- 
tient, and quarantine the disease. 
Our neutrality legislation does just 
the opposite. It quarantines the 
healthy and permits those affected 
with the disease of war to have the 
run of the world. 

Mr. Libby, an able advocate of the 
neutrality school of thought, has 
elsewhere drawn a parallel between 
the drift towards war in 1916 and the 
effort to stop the aggression of the 
Japanese army in 1937. But the situ- 
ations are absolutely different, and 
one must look in vain for a parallel. 
In 1916, the world was in a condition 
of anarchy. War was a perfectly legal 
method for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. International law, 
to a certain extent, was the code of 
the duel by which nations could 
wage wars and others profit. There 
was no definition of aggression, nor 
machinery for its application. There 
was no machinery for the settlement 
of disputes; no machinery to remove 
the cause of war; no commissions sit- 
ting permanently to pass on such 
questions as arms and raw materials. 

In 1937, we have an organized 
world community with law and the 
processes of community life. Through 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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“Bury the Dead” 


A Scene From a Play About “the War That Is to Begin Tomorrow Night”? 


SCENE: The stage is bare except for a 
platform about seven feet high which runs 
along the back, parallel to the footlights. 
Across the back of it is an irregular en- 
tanglement of barbed wire. The light comes 
up on the platform which represents a torn 
battlefield, now quiet, some miles behind 
the present front lines. 





Voice (mellow, persuasive): We 
have been asked by the War Depart- 
ment to broadcast an appeal to the 
women of Privates Webster, Schelling, 
Morgan, Driscoll, Levy, and Dean, re- 
ported dead. The War Department re- 
quests that the women of these men 
present themselves at Headquarters 
immediately. It is within their power 
to do a great service to their country. 
(Blackout) 

(The spotlight illuminates the 
“irst General.) 

First GENERAL: Go to your 
men. Talk to them. Make them 
see the error of their ways, 
ladies. You women represent 
what is dearest in our civiliza- 
tion—the sacred foundations of 
the homes of America! Those 
foundations will crumble ut- 
terly if these men of yours 
come back from the dead. I 
shudder to think of the conse- 
quences of such an act. Our 
entire system will be mortally 
struck. Our banks will close, 
our buildings collapse — our 
army will desert the field and 
leave our fair land open to be 
overrun by the enemy. Ladies, 
you are all gold star mothers 
and wives and sweethearts. You 
want to win this war. I know 
it. I know the high fire of patri- 
otism that burns in women’s 
breasts. That is why I have 
called upon you. Ladies, let me 
make this clear to you. If you 
do not get your men to lie down 
and allow themselves to be 
buried, I fear that our cause is 
lost. . . . Wars can be fought 
and won only when the dead 
are buried and forgotten. There 
is no room in this world for 
dead men. They will lead only 
to the bitterest unhappiness . . . for 
you, for them, for everybody. (Black- 
out) 

(Spotlight illuminates the trench 
where Private Schelling, the Second 
Corpse, is talking to his wife. Bess 
Schelling is a spare taciturn woman, 
a farmer’s wife, who might be twenty 
or forty or anything in between.) 

Bess ScHELLING: Did it hurt much, 
John? 

SCHELLING: How’s the kid, Bess? 

Bess: He’s fine. He talks now. He 
weighs twenty-eight pounds. He’ll be 
a big boy. Did it hurt much, John? 

ScHELLING: Is the farm going all 
right, Bess? 

Bess: It’s going. The rye was heavy 
this year. Did it hurt much, John? 


FOREWORD 


RWIN SHAW’S “Bury the Dead” (first 
produced at the 46th Street Theatre, 
New York, March 14, 1936) is too long to 
reprint here in its entirety, but the follow- 
ing scene is the most stirring one in the 
play. A detail of four soldiers and a ser- 
geant have discovered that six dead men 
refuse to be buried. Horror and conster- 
nation reign. Three generals, when con- 
sulted, appeal in vain to the corpses in 
the name of patriotism, and then decide 
to ask the wives, mothers, and sweet- 
hearts of these corpses to try to persuade 
them to lie down again and allow them- 
selves to be buried. The women fail too 
(in the scene here presented). 

All production rights to “Bury the 
Dead” are controlled by the author. This 
excerpt is reprinted by special permis- 
sion of Random House, New York. 





SCHELLING: Who did the reapin’ for 
you, Bess? 
Bess: Schmidt took care of it—and 


" his boys. Schmidt’s too old for the war 


and his boys are too young. Took ’em 
nearly two weeks. The wheat’s not bad 
this year. Schmidt’s oldest boy expects 
to be called in a month or two. He 
practices behind the barn with that 
old shotgun Schmidt uses for duck. 

SCHELLING: The Schmidts were al- 
ways fools. When the kid grows up, 
Bess, you make sure you pump some 
sense into his head. What color’s his 
hair? 

Bess: Blond. Like you. ... What are 
you going to do, John? 

SCHELLING: I would like to see the 
kid—and the farm—and... 








Bess: They say you’re dead, John... 

ScHELLING: I’m dead, all right. 

Bess: Then how is it. . .? 

ScHELLING: I don’t know. Maybe 
there’s too many of us under the 
ground now. Maybe the earth can’t 
stand it no more. You got to change 
crops sometime. What are you doing 
here, Bess? 

Bess: They asked me to get you to 
let yourself be buried. 

ScCHELLING: What do you think? 

Bess: What’s the good... ? 

ScHELLING: I don’t know. Only 
there’s something in me, dead or no 
dead, that won’t let me be buried. 

Bess: You were a queer man, John. 
I never did understand what you were 
about. But what’s the good... ? 

SCHELLING: Bess, I never talked so 
that I could get you to under- 
stand just what I wanted while 
I—while I—before. . . . Maybe 
now. ... They’re a couple of 
things, Bess, that I ain’t had 
enough of. Things you hear 
when you’re busy with the 
horses or pitchin’ the hay, and 
you don’t really notice them 
and yet they come back to you. 
Things like lookin’ at rows of 
corn scrapin’ in the breeze, tall 
and green, with the silk flyin’ 
off the ears in the wind. Things 
like seeing the sweat come out 
all over on your horse’s fat 
flank and seein’ it shine like silk 
in front of you, smelling horsey 
and strong. Things like seein’ 
the loam turn back all fat and 
deep brown on both sides as 
the plough turns it over. Things 
like seein’ a blonde kid, all busy 
and serious, playin’ with a dog 
on the shady side of a house. 
There ain’t nothin’ like that 
here, Bess. 

Bess: Everything has its 
place, John. Dead men have 
theirs. 

SCHELLING: My place is on the 
earth, Bess. My business is with 
the top of the earth, not the 
under-side. It was a trap that 
yanked me down. I’m not smart. 
Bess, and I’m easy trapped—but 
I can tell now. I got some stories to tell 
farmers before I’m through—I’m going 
to tell ’em. ... 

Bess: How’ll I feel—and the boy— 
with you walkin’ around—like—like— 
that? 

SCHELLING: I won’t bother you....1 
won’t come near you. 

Bess: Even so. Just knowin’— 

ScHELLING: I can’t help it. This is 
somethin’ bigger’n you... bigger’n me. 
It’s somethin’ I ain’t had nothin’ to do 
with startin’. It’s somethin’ that just 
grew up outa the earth—like—like a 
weed—a flower. Cut it down now and 
it'll jump up in a dozen new places. 
You can’t stop it. The earth’s ready for 
it. 

Bess: You were a good husband, 
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John. For the kid... and me... won't 
you? 

SCHELLING: (quietly): Go home, 
Bess. Go home! (Blackout) 


(The spotlight picks out the Fifth 
Corpse, Private Levy, where he stands 
in the grave, with his back to the audi- 
ence. His woman, a pert, attractive 
young lady, is facing him.) 

Joan: You loved me best, didn’t you, 
Henry —of all of them—all those 
women — you loved me best, didn’t 
you? 

Levy: What’s the. difference, now, 
Joan? 

Joan: It’s important to me. Henry, 
you're not a live man, are you, Henry? 

Levy: No, I’m all shot away inside. 

Joan: (looking around fearfully): I 
don’t like this place. 

Levy: I’m sorry they dragged you 
all through this to get you here, Joan. 

Joan: Must wars always be fought 
in the mud like this? I never expected 
it to look like this. It doesn’t look like 
this in the picture. It—it looks like a 
dumpheap.... 

Levy: Do you still dance, Joan? 

Joan: Oh, I’m really much better 
than I used to be. There’s so many 
dances back home nowadays. Dances 
for orphan relief and convalescent 
hospitals and Victory Loans. I’m busy 
seven nights a week. I sold more Vic- 
tory Loans than any other girl in the 
League. I got a helmet—one of their 
helmets... . (With a kind of shudder 
for the enemy.) One with a bullet hole 
in it, for selling $11,000 worth. 

Levy: Out here we get them for 


‘ nothing—by the millions—bullet holes 


and all. 

Joan: That sounds 
shouldn’t sound bitter. 

Levy: I’m sorry. 

Joan: I heard Colonel Elwell the 
other day. You know Colonel Elwell, 
old Anthony Elwell who owns the mill. 
He made a speech at the Red Cross 
banquet and he said that was the nice 
thing about this war, it wasn’t being 
fought bitterly by our boys. He said it 
was just patriotism that kept us going. 
He’s a wonderful speaker, Colonel El- 
well. I cried and cried. 

Levy: I remember him. 

Joan: Henry, do you think we’re 
going to win the war? 

Levy: What’s the difference? 

Joan: (shocked): Henry! What a 
way to talk! I don’t know what’s come 
over you, really I don’t. You used to 
be such a charming man. 

Levy: I’m dead, Joan. 

Joan: Then why don’t you let them 
bury you? 

Levy: There are a lot of reasons. 
There were a lot of things I loved on 
this earth . . . the eyes of women to 
look at and the bright color of their 
hair. There are things the earth still 
Owes me, now when I am only thirty. 


bitter. You 


A full seventy years, to be ended by ' 


an unhurried fate, not by a colored 
pin on a map. 

Joan: Henry, how can you talk like 
that? You know why this war’s being 
fought— 

Levy: No, do you? 
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Joan: Of course. Everybody knows. 
We must win. We must be prepared to 
sacrifice our last drop of blood. Henry! 
Henry! Once you said you loved me. 
For love of me, Henry, go into the 
grave. For love of me! 

Levy: (lightly): Poor Joan! (He lifts 
his hand toward her protectively. She 
recoils.) 

JOAN: Don’t touch me! 

Levy: Go home, Joan. Go home. 
(Blackout) 


(The spotlight picks out the Third 
Corpse, Private Morgan, and Julia 
Blake. She sobs.) 

Morcan: Stop crying, Julia. What’s 
the sense in crying? 

Jutta: No sense. Only I can’t stop 
crying. 

Morcan: You shouldn’t have come. 

Jutta: They asked me to come. They 
said you wouldn’t let them bury you— 
dead and all. 

Morcan: Yes. 

JuLia (crying): Why don’t they kill 
me too? I’d let them bury me. I’d be 
glad to be buried—to get away from 
all this. I—I haven’t stopped crying for 
two weeks now. I used to think I was 
tough. I never cried. Even when I was 
a kid. It’s a wonder where all the tears 
can come from. Though I guess there’s 
always room for more tears. I thought 
I was all cried out when I heard about 
the way they killed Fred. My kid 
brother. I used to comb his hair in the 
morning when he went to school. 

Morcan: Yes. 

Jui: I could forget easier if you— 
but I wasn’t-going to say that. I was 
going to listen to you. Oh, my darling, 
it’s been so rotten. I was going through 
your things the other day—I’m crazy. 
I go through all your things three 
times a week, touching your clothes 
and reading your books. There was 
that quatrain you wrote to me that 
time you were in Boston and... . First 
I laughed, then I cried .. . it’s a lovely 





poem — you would have been a fine 
writer. I think you would have been 


the greatest writer that ever...I... 
Did they shoot your hands away, 
darling? 


Morcan: No. 

Juutia: That’s good. I couldn’t bear 
it if anything happened to your hands. 
.. . Oh, darling, I never could think 
of you dead. Somehow you didn’t seem 
to be made to be dead. I would feel 
better if you were buried in a fine 
green field and there were those 
funny little purple flowers jumping up 
around the stone that said, “Walter 
Morgan, Born 1913, Died 1936.” The 
worst thing is looking at all the books 
you piled up home that you didn’t 
read. Oh, let them bury you, let them 
bury you —there’s nothing left, only 
crazy people and clothes that’ll never 
be used hanging in the closets. Why 
not? 

Morcan: There are too many books 
I haven’t read, too many places I 
haven’t seen, too many memories I 
haven’t kept long enough . . . I won’t 
be cheated of them.... 

Jut1a: And me, darling, me? Your 
name would look so well on a nice 
simple chunk of marble in a green 
field. “Walter Morgan, Beloved of 
Julia Blake. . . .” With poppies and 
daisies and those little purple flowers 
all around the bottom, and—(she is 
bent over, almost wailing. There is a 
flash of a gun in her hand, and she tot- 
ters, falls.) Now they can put my name 
on the casualty lists, too—what do they 
call those purple flowers, darling? 
(Blackout) 


(The spotlight follows Katherine 
Driscoll, as she makes her way from 
corpse to corpse, looking at their faces. 
She looks first at the Sixth Corpse, 
shudders, covers her eyes and moves 
on. She stops at the First Corpse.) 

KATHERINE: I’m Katherine Driscoll. 
I—I’m looking for my brother. He’s 
dead. Are you my brother? 

DRIscoL.: I’m Tom Driscoll. 

KATHERINE: Hel-hello. I don’t know 
you. After fifteen years—and— 
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Drisco.tt: What do you want, Kath- 
erine? , 

KATHERINE: It’s funny—my coming 
here to talk to a dead man—to try to 
get him to do something because once 
long ago he was my brother. They 
talked me into it. I don’t know how to 
begin— : 

DriscoLt: You'll be wasting your 
words, Katherine— 

KATHERINE: Poor Tom—it couldn’t 
have been a sweet life you led these 
fifteen years. 

DriscoLt: Sometimes I begged for 
meals. I wasn’t lucky— 

KaTHERINE: And yet you want to go 
back. Is there no more sense in the 
dead, Tom, than in the living? 

DriscoLt: Maybe not. Maybe there’s 
no sense in either living or dying, but 
we can’t believe that. I travelled to a 
lot of places and I saw a lot of things, 
always from the black side of them, 
always workin’ hard to keep from 
starvin’ and turnin’ my collar up to 
keep the wind out, but always I 
saw that they could be better and 
some day they were going to be bet- 
ter, and that the guys like me who 
knew that they were rotten and knew 
that they could be better had to get 
out and fight to make it that way. 

KATHERINE: You’re dead. Your 
fight’s over. 

Driscott: The fight’s never over. I 
got things to say to people now—to 
the people who nurse big machines 
and the people who swing shovels 
and the people who pick up guns to 
fight in somebody else’s war. Impor- 
tant things. Big things. Big enough to 
lift me out of the grave right back onto 
the earth into the middle of men just 
because I got the voice to say to them. 

KATHERINE: There’s still the edge of 
arrogance on you. 

DrIsco.u: I have heaven in my two 
hands to give to men. There’s reason 
for arrogance. 

KATHERINE: I came to ask you to lie 
down and let them bury you. It seems 
foolish now, but— 

DriscoLtt (tenderly): It’s foolish, 
Katherine. I didn’t get up from the 
dead to go back to the dead. I’m going 
to the living now. 

KATHERINE: Fifteen years. It’s a good 
thing your mother isn’t alive. How can 
you say goodbye to a dead brother, 
Tom? 

DrIsScoLL: Wish him an easy grave, 
Katherine. 

KATHERINE: A green and pleasant 
grave to you, Tom, when finally—fi- 
nally—green and pleasant. (Blackout) 


(The light shows Private Dean, the 
Sixth Corpse, where he stands in shad- 
ow listening to his mother, a thin, 
shabby, red-eyed woman of about 
forty-five. She is in the full light.) 

Mrs. Dean: Let me see your face, 
Son. 

DeaN: You don’t want to see it, 
Mom. Didn’t they tell you what hap- 
pened to me? 

Mrs. Dean: I asked the doctor. He 
said a piece of shell hit the side of your 
head—but even so. ... 

Dean: Don’t ask to see it, Mom. 
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Mrs. Dean: How are you, Son? 
(Dean laughs a little bitterly) Oh, I 
forgot. I asked you that question so 
many times while you were growing 
up, Jimmy. 

Dean: How did Alice take it when 
she heard? 

Mrs. Dean: She put a gold star in 
her window. She tells everybody you 
were going to be married. Is that so? 

Dean: Maybe. I liked Alice. 

Mrs. DEAN: She came over on your 
birthday. That was before this—this 
happened. She brought flowers. Big 
chrysanthemums. Yellow. A lot of 
them. We had to put them in two vases. 
I baked a cake. 

Dean: Go home, Mom. It’s not doing 
you any good staying here. 

Mrs. DEAN: You had such a fine face. 
Like a good ‘baby’s. It hurt me when 
you started to shave. Somehow, I al- 
most forget what you looked like, 
Baby. I remember what you looked 
like when you were five, when you 
were ten—you were chubby and fair 
and your cheeks felt like little silk 
cushions.when I put my hand on them. 
Baby, let me see your face, once. 

Dean: Don’t ask me—you don’t want 
to see. You'll feel worse—forever. 

Mrs. Dean: Son, listen to me, I’m 
your mother. Let them bury you. For 
your sake and mine and your father’s. 

Dean: I was only twenty, Mom. I 
hadn’t done anything. I hadn’t seen 
anything. I never even had a girl. I 
spent twenty years practicing to be a 
man and then they killed me. You 
don’t really live while you’re a kid. You 
mark time, waiting. I waited, Mom— 
but then I got cheated. They made a 
speech and played a trumpet and 
dressed me in a uniform. 

Mrs. Dean: Oh, Baby, Baby, there’s 
no peace this way. Please, let them. ... 

Dean: No, Mom. 

Mrs. DEAN: Then once, now, so that 








AFTERWORD 


As a last resort, the generals draw lots 
to see who shall have the horrible job of 
firing on the dead men. The Third Gen- 
eral draws the short straw. Bhis is the 
closing scene of the play: 

The Corpses start to walk toward the 
left, not marching, but walking together 
silently. The General stiffens, then starts 
to laugh hysterically. As the Corpses 
reach the edge of the grave he starts fir- 
ing, the gun shaking his shoulders. 
Calmly, in the face of the chattering gun, 
the Corpses walk soberly toward the Gen- 
eral. For a moment they obscure him as 
they pass. In that moment the gun stops. 
The Corpses pass on, off the stage, like 
men who have business that must be at- 
tended to in the not too pressing future. 
The General is seen slumped forward 
over the gun. There is no movement on 
the stage for a fraction of a second. Then 
slowly the four Soldiers of the burial de- 
tail break rank. Slowly they walk, exact- 
ly as the Corpses have walked, past the 
General. The General is the last thing we 
see, humped over his quiet gun, which 
points at the empty grave as the light 
dims, in the silence. 


face, my baby’s face... . 

Dean: All right, Mom. Look! (He 
turns his face to her. The audience 
can’t see his face, but immediately a 
spotlight, white and sharp, shoots 
down from directly above and hits his 
head. Mrs. Dean leans forward, staring, 
Another spotlight shoots down imme- 
diately after from the extreme right, 
then one from the left, then two more, 
from above. They hit with the’ impact 
of blows and Mrs. Dean shudders q 
little as they come, as though she were 
watching her son being beaten. There 
is absolute silence for a moment; then 
she starts to moan, low, painfully. The 
moan rises to a wail. She leans back, 
covering her eyes with her hands, 
screaming.) (Blackout) 


(The spotlight on the Fourth Corpse, 
Private Webster, and his wife, a 
dumpy, sad little woman.) 

MarTHA WEBSTER: Say something. 

PRIVATE WEBSTER: What do you want 
me to say? 

MartTHA: Something — anything. 
Only talk. You give me the shivers 
standing there like that... 

WEBSTER: There’s nothing that we 
can talk to each other about. 

MarTHA: Don’t talk like that. You 
talked like that enough when you were 
alive—always seemin’ to blame me be- 
cause — well, because we didn’t get 
along. It’s not my fault you’re dead. 

WEBSTER: Martha, Martha, what's 
the difference now? 

MartTuHA: I just wanted to let you 
know. Now I suppose you’re going to 
come back and sit around and ruin my 
life altogether? 

WEBSTER: No. I’m not going to come 
back. 

MarTHA: Then what... ? 

WEBSTER: I couldn’t explain it to you, 
Martha. ... 

MarTHA: No! Oh, no—you couldn't 
explain it to your wife. But you could 
explain it to that dirty bunch of loafers 
down at that garage of yours and you 
could explain it to those bums in the 
saloon on F Street! 

WEBSTER: I guess I could. (Musing.) 
Things seemed to be clearer when I 
was talking to the boys while I worked 
over a job with grease on my hands 
and a wrench in my pocket. And I 
managed to talk so people could get to 
understand what I meant down at the 
saloon. It was nice, standing there of 
a Saturday night, with a beer in front 
of you and a man or two that under- 
stood your own language next to you, 
talking about big things or little things, 
about Babe Ruth, or the new oiling 
system Ford was putting out.... 

MartHa: You were happy thos 
times, but you weren’t happy in your 
own home! I know, even if you don't 
say it! Well, I wasn’t happy either! 
Living in three rooms that the sul 
didn’t hit five times a year! Watching 
the roaches make picnics on the walls! 

WEsstTER: I did my best. 

Martua: Eighteen - fifty a week! 
Your best! Eighteen-fifty, condensed 
milk, a two dollar pair of shoes onc 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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Heywood Broun, noted newspaper col- 
umnist, called the late Lincoln Steffens 
“the greatest of American reporters.” 
Steffens was a pioneer “muckraker,” a 
term applied to journalist-reformers who 
early in the century crusaded against 
graft and corruption in our city govern- 
ments. But Steffens is best known for his 
autobiography, considered one of the 
greatest written by an American. It is 
from The Autobiography of Lincoln 
Steffens, that this article is reprinted by 
permission of the publishers, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 


RMISTICE DAY—and night— 
A was a spectacle of joy in Paris. 
The French government let 
the people have their way, and their 
way was Singing and dancing, madly, 
gladly, sadly. There were regrets 
and doubts, but the rejoicing pre- 
vailed. And the next days—after joy 
—came hope, the hope for peace, a 
real peace. Was it possible? No more 
wars? The sophisticated sneered, the 
newspapers mocked, but there was a 
chance. President Wilson was com- 
ing; and the people, the French, the 
Germans, the English—all the com- 
mon peoples were putting their hope 
in the American President whose ad- 
vent was Messianic. 

Wilson came on a ship, with a 
cargo of commissioners, secretaries, 
secret service men, and correspon- 
dents, all in the ordinary, but Le 
Temps, the leading government or- 
gan, described his approach as the 
French people saw it. The great 
American prophet of peace was sail- 
ing on a cloud through the air to save 
the Old World, and the cynical edi- 
tor predicted that the savior would 
come down to earth for his landing. 
But there were some fears even in 
that quarter that he might not fall so 
hard, that he might indeed make the 
peace without conquest that he had 
promised. The Germans had so un- 
derstood his words; the French folk 
did; you could hear that in what they 
were saying all about you. And the 
Italians—the simple masses, who 
wanted peace, believed that he had 
said and meant peace. Our American 
propaganda, the masterly work of 
George Creel and the president, had 
lifted to the pitch of faith the sim- 
ple, blinding hope of a continent. No 
European leader, whether reaction- 
ary or radical, could have won such 
trust; the old peoples have had ex- 
perience of their own leaders; but 
“Meester Wilson” was a new kind of 
leader, and his kind of people, the 
American soldiers, had kept their 
word. The Europeans believed in us, 
in our President, but they feared for 
him. And they prayed for him. 
Literally. When Wilson traveled by 
train from his port of landing in 
Paris, by night, we heard that peas- 
ant families had been seen here and 
there all along the way kneeling be- 
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ce : Acme 
The peacemakers bow to cheering crowds as they emerge from the Hall of Mirrors 
at Versailles: Clemenceau at left, Wilson center, Lloyd-George right. 


The Price of Peace 


By Lincoln Steffens 


side the track in the dark to pray for 
him and his mission. And in Paris, 
when he arrived and had rested, the 
streets were packed mile on mile to 
watch him pass in parade, quiet 
crowds who wanted to look into his 
face to see, as they said, whether he 
meant and had the strength to do 
what he promised. 

It was said that he understood this 
and that he wished to make those 
hops of his to London and to Rome 
to gather up the confidence and the 
strength of the people. I went along 
with him on those trips; the press 
was invited in mass, and we could 
see and hear and feel that the Ameri- 
can President was making himself 
the world leader of all the democ- 
racies, the hope of the race. He suc- 
ceeded in that. When he returned to 
Paris to go to work with the premiers 
and peace delegates, Woodrow Wil- 
son was the spokesman of public 
opinion and the potential ruler of 
Europe. Whether he realized it or 
no, we newspaper men knew it, and 
we knew, too, that the statesmen of 
Europe knew it and feared it. They 
had to yield to his first demands: for 
open sessions of the peace confer- 
ence, for open covenants openly ar- 
rived at. If he had gone on to his 
other terms! But open sessions was 
enough; even that was impossible, 
they said, in Europe, as impossible as 
open sessions of a Legislature or a 
political convention in America! How 


could burglars plan burglary, how 
could conquerors divide the leot of 
empire, in public? The imperialists 
had to agree to open sessions, but Mr. 
Wilson had to agree to private meet- 
ings of the “big four” to prepare for 
the formal, public meetings. The cor- 
respondents fought for press tickets, 
and they reported solemnly the 
staged shows which the world 
watched till we learned what they 
were. After that the correspondents 
hung around the lobbies, traded gos- 
sip, cultivated leaks, and so watched 
as best they could the private, very 
secret sessions of the four or five 
peacemakers in fact. 

The commanding victors alone 
made that treaty of peace. They were 
dividing the earth, and their prob- 
lem was to manipulate and, if pos- 
sible, break the American President, 
break his plan, break his personal 
strength, which they called his ob- 
stinacy, break his power and popu- 
larity. And the French led in this 
process of attrition. Clemenceau was 
the man who broke Wilson. Wilson 
was pitied, Clemenceau was exe- 
crated or adored, for this; but the 
conflict of these two men goes deep- 
er, I think. It was a struggle of 
American idealism and good will 
against French realism, of the Amer- 
ican reformer, the Anglo-Saxon lib- 
eral, against the intelligent French 
radical; and when the good Ameri- 
can president fell before the wicked 
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French premier, it was our moral 
American culture that went down 
under the clear, logical, conscious 
intelligence of French culture. 

On the afternoon of the third day 
of the private meetings of the pre- 
miers two French newspaper men 
came into the American press room 
at the Hotel Crillon. There were only 
a few American correspondents 
there. It was teatime, as the French- 
men remarked in some surprise, and 
no tea; they did not know that tea 
is an English, not an American, in- 
stitution. We were working when 
they marched in like a couple of 
gendarmes, but I rose to meet them, 
and others came up to make them 
welcome. They were polite for a few 
moments; then they said that they 
had come to verify a bit of news. Had 
we heard of a little scene at the 
meeting of the President and the 
premiers? We looked at one another, 
we Americans, and I said, “No, noth- 
ing. Why? What had they heard?” 
They exchanged glances, and one of 
them spoke for them both. 

“We heard—but only from French 
sources, and we can’t use it unless 
we get American confirmation of it 
—we heard that M. Clemenceau chal- 
lenged M. Wilson to make a perma- 
nent peace. Have you heard any- 
thing about the scene?” 

“No,” I said for myself, and the 
other Americans present nodded no. 
“Tell us about it,” I urged. “Describe 
the scene.” 

Then one of them told how, when 
the President and the premiers sat 
down at the table that morning and 
were about to proceed to business, 
M. Clemenceau, who was fiddling 
with his gray silk gloves, said, “One 
moment, gentlemen. I desire before 
we go any further to be made clear 
on one very essential point.” The 
French reporter was entering into his 
story; he mimicked Clemenceau, 
drawing tight and smooth his little 
silk gloves, and bowing sweetly and 
smiling sardonically. And the re- 
porter acted the parts he quoted. 

The President and the premiers 
halted and looked up expectantly at 
M. Clemenceau, who said: “I have 
heard something about a permanent 
peace. There has been a great deal of 
talk about a peace to end war for- 
ever, and I am interested in that. All 
Frenchmen would like to make 
permanent peace. But I would like 
to know—all the French would like 
to know—whether you mean it, the 
permanent peace.” 

He looked at his colleagues and 
they nodded. 

“So,”’ Clemenceau said, “you real- 
ly mean it! Well, it is possible. We 
can do it; we can make the perma- 
nent peace. And we French need, we 
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very much need, the permanent 
peace. Every time you, our neigh- 
bors, get into a fight, France is the 
battlefield, and our population, our 
armies, do not increase. If there is 
not an end of wars we French may 
all be wiped out some day. So, you 
see, it is we French more than you 
remote Americans, Mr. President, 
more than you safe islanders, Mr. 
Lloyd George, who require the se- 
curity of the real peace. But we 
French cannot quite believe that you, 
our friends, neighbors, allies — that 
you really mean what you say. Do 
you, Mr. President?” 

Mr. Wilson did. 

“And you, Mr. Premier?” 

Mr. Lloyd George did. 

And the Italians did, of a certainty, 
yes. 

“Very important,” M. Clemenceau 
muttered, as if convincéd, as if the 
whole prospect were changing, and 
his whole policy. “Very important. 
We can make this a permanent 
peace; we can remove all the causes 
of war and set up no new causes of 
war. It is very, very important what 
you say, what you have been so long 
saying, Mr. President. We here now 
have the opportunity to make a peace 
that shall last forever, and the 


French people, diminishing, will be 
safe. And you are sure you propose 
to seize this opportunity?” 

They did, they emphatically did. 








Burck * St. Leule Post-Dispatch 
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Clemenceau clucked in his throat; 
he pressed tight down the fingers of 
his gloves. “And—you have counted 
the cost of such a peace?” he asked. 

There was some hesitation at that. 
“What costs?” 

“Well,” said the French intelli- 
gence, “if we give up all future wars 
— if we are to prevent war, we must 
give up our empires and all hope of 
empire. You, Mr. Lloyd George, you 
English will have to come out of 
India, for example; we French shall 











have to come out of North Africa; 
and you Americans, Mr. President, 
you must get out of the Philippines 
and Porto Rico and leave Cuba alone 
and—Mexico. Oh, we can all go to 
these and other countries, but as 
tourists, traders, travelers; we can- 
not any more govern them or exploit 
or have the inside track in them. We 
cannot possess the keys to trade 
routes and spheres of influence. And, 
yes, we shall have to tear down our 
tariff walls and open the whole 
world to free trade and traffic. Those 
are some of the costs of permanent 
peace; there are other sacrifices we, 
the dominant powers, would have to 
make. It is very expensive, peace. We 
French are willing, but are you will- 
ing, to pay the price, all those costs 
of no more war in the world?” 

The French correspondents be- 
came personal; they smiled. They 
said that the President and the pre- 
miers protested that they did not 
mean all that, that that was not 
necessary, not all at once. “No, no, 
they did not mean that, exactly.” 

“Then,” said Clemenceau, sitting 
up straight and fisting the table 
sharply once, “then you don’t mean 
peace. You mean war. And the time 
for us French to make war is now, 
when we have got one of our neigh- 
bors down; we shall finish him and 
get ready for—the next war.” 

The French correspondents rested 
a moment, smiling; they asked again 
if we had heard this. When we re- 
peated that it was news to us, they 
were sorry. “We can’t print it—from 
French sources only. It would be dis- 
courteous.” 

Wilson did not mean peace, not 
literally; nor do we Americans, nor 
do the British, mean peace. We do 
not want war; nobody in the world 
wants war; but some of us do want 
the things we can’t have without 
war. That’s what the French see. And 
they see that we wish, like them, for 
peace; we will work and we will pray 
for it, but we have not noted and we 
will not give up the things that cause 
wars. Clemenceau and the French 
would, I think, if we would. But 
Clemenceau, like so many of the 
leading French politicians, had seen 
things as a radical once. As a young 
man he learned that there are causes 
of war, and that the way to end war 
is to prevent war: by dealing with 
the causes thereof. No treaties, no 
scraps of paper, no partial and no 
complete disarmament, can hold off 
very long a war that we have planted 
in our maladjustment of conflicting 
economic interests. That was, that 1s, 
the French view, and so obvious is it 
to those clear minds that they think 
we are hypocrites; we must see it, 
too, they think. And we don’ 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





italy Partially Accepts 
Withdrawal Plan 


Danger that the Non-Intervention 
Committee would be deadlocked for 
weeks on the question of foreign 
“volunteers” in Spain’s Civil War 
was avoided for the moment when 
Italy and Germany suddenly backed 
down in their demands. They agreed 
to postpone the question of giving 
General Franco’s Rebel forces 
belligerent rights until after 
“token” withdrawals of for- 
eign fighters had been made 
from both sides (i.e., small 
numbers as an indication of 
good will). It appears, how- 
ever, that Italy and Germany 
are playing a skillful game of 
killing time. 

Weeks of discussion are 
seen ahead while a commis- 
sion goes to Spain and deter- 
mines how many foreign “‘vol- 
unteers” are there, and then 
makes plans for the with- 
drawal of a small number. 
Meanwhile, the Loyalists’ 
chances of getting supplies 
from France are definitely 
shelved, and General Franco 
is aided by the present situa- 
tion. Writes the N. Y. Times 
London correspondent: ‘The 
best pleased of all should be 
their (Italy and Germany’s) 
fascist ally, General Francisco 
Franco, who will have plenty 
of time during the weeks of 
the coming discussions to de- 
velop his long - planned of- 
fensive against Republican 
Spain.” 

News from London shows that 
Britain, anxious to avoid war, is will- 
ing to make all possible concessions 
to Italy and Germany. And for sev- 
eral reasons, Italy and Germany are 
willing to play this game, too. Mus- 
solini needs British financial aid in 
the development of Ethiopia, and he 
is already too deeply involved in 
Spain to want trouble with Britain if 
it can be avoided. Germany, also, is 
feeling the strain of its Spanish ad- 
venture. In recent speeches both 
Prime Minister Chamberlain, and 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden indi- 
cated that Britain was satisfied with 
Progress in the Non-Intervention 
Committee. Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain told Parliament that Italy 
had no desire to seize Spanish terri- 
tory in the Mediterranean. Labor 
Party members jeered the Prime 
Minister for accepting Italian prom- 
ises. They recalled that Italy had 
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sent thousands of troops to Spain 
while supposedly cooperating with 
the Non - Intervention Committee. 
But the British Government has 
shown a determination to follow its 
present policy of avoiding war at all 
costs unless important British inter- 
ests are endangered. Great Britain 
would fight today to defend the em- 
pire’s actual possessions or the oppo- 
site shores of the English Channel, 





The cartoonist calls this “Night - Mare Nostrum” in 
allusion to the Latin name for the Mediterranean used 
by Mussolini’s Italy: “Mare Nostrum” (Our Sea). 


but until she is stronger, she is not 
likely to risk a fight in the Mediter- 
ranean. (See page 29.) 

France has followed Britain’s lead 
in foreign affairs although she is wor- 
ried over Italo-German activities in 
Africa. Natives in France’s North 
African colonies of Tunis and Mo- 
rocco have been restless lately and 
French officials blame Italian and 
German agents. In case of war 
France would need aid from these 
colonies, so the present trouble in 
Africa has officials on the alert. 


The plan for “token” withdrawals 
of foreign fighters from Spain 
seemed doomed to failure when Rus- 
sia refused to make such withdrawals 
the basis for granting General Franco 
belligerent rights. Russia argued that 
since the insurgents have many more 
foreign “volunteers” than the loyal- 
ists have, there should be propor- 
tionate withdrawals. Thus the new 
plan already faces collapse. 


Franco Takes Gijon, Controls 
All Northwest Spain 


Two-thirds of Spain is now in the 
hands of General Francisco Franco’s 
Rebel forces. A month and a half 
campaign against the important 
northwestern city of Gijon ended last 
week in its capture, and the whole of 
Asturias Province, including Oviedo, 
is now in Rebel hands. The victory 
released 45,000 troops for ser- 
vice on other fronts and Gen- 
eral Franco is now expected to 
launch a powerful drive on 
Madrid, Valencia and Barce- 
lona. 

After the fall of Gijon, Gen- 
eral Franco appointed a Na- 
tional Council to govern the 
province. The council is simi- 
lar to the Fascist Grand 
Council of Italy. Pilar Primo 
de Rivera, daughter of Primo 
de Rivera, who was Dictator 
of Spain during the reign of 
King Alfonso, was named a 
member of the Council. 

Although the loss of Gijon 
does not mean that the Loyal- 
ist cause is lost, it is neverthe- 
less a heavy blow. The Rebels 
now hope to crush Loyalist re- 
sistance before winter makes 
operations difficult, or any 
great number of foreign “vol- 
unteers” is withdrawn by the 
Non-Intervention Committee. 
The Loyalist army is now 
well - trained and powerful, 
but they are seriously in need 
of more supplies. 


Mussolini Levies 10% Tax 
on Italian Industry 


Italy’s program of spending for her 
army and navy is putting a heavy 
burden on business. The Italian Cab- 
inet, in which Dictator Mussolini 
holds all the important positions, has 
announced a capital levy of 10 per 
cent on the stock of Italian compa- 
nies. It was stated that companies 
which showed losses for the past two 
years would only be forced to pay 
2% per cent of the value of their 
stock, while companies which lost 
money last year would pay 5 per 
cent. All others must pay 10 per cent. 

Last year, the Government helped 
pay for its Ethiopian campaign by 
levying a capital tax of 10 per cent 
on all property owners. The Govern- 
ment promised to pay back this 
money, but the funds to make the 
payments must be raised by taxes on 
business and property. 
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Although Italian business was 
hampered by the capital levy, the 
Cabinet made an effort to encourage 
foreign investments in Italy. It pro- 
vided that all investments made be- 
fore December 31, 1939, would be 
exempt from inheritance tax for 20 
years, and in case of war they would 
not be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. 

A few weeks ago Dictator Musso- 
lini announced plans to make Italy 
“self-sufficient” and independent of 
the world for necessary raw mate- 
rials and food products. 


German-Czech Friction 
Disturbs Middle Europe 


Another of Europe’s danger spots 
threatens to cause serious trouble. 
Accusing police of attacking leaders 
of the German Nazi party in Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany has launched a 
bitter press campaign against that 
nation, charging France and Russia 
with encouraging Czechoslovakia to 
defy Germany. 

Since the World War, and particu- 
larly since Hitler’s rise to power in 
Germany, relations along the Czech- 
German border have been tense. 
Czechoslovakia was established as an 
independent republic after the War, 
and is composed of territory which 
belonged to the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, and Germany. There 
are 3,200,000 Germans living today 
in Czechoslovakia. They are repre- 
sented by the Sudeten German Party 
led by Konrad Henlein, who de- 
mands that the German areas of 
Czechoslovakia be given self-gov- 
ernment. The Czech government has 
sought to treat the different nation- 
alities fairly and has given all politi- 
cal groups the right of representa- 
tion. But it is menaced by Adolf 
Hitler’s determination to “push to 
the east’”’ and regain lost German ter- 
ritory. The recent seizure of com- 
plete control by the Nazi Party in 
Danzig may encourage Henlein to 








start trouble in Czechoslovakia. And 
since the German areas of the nation 
can be easily reached by German 
troops, a Nazi uprising in Czechoslo- 
vakia might receive active support 
from Hitler. 

Surrounded by enemies, Czecho- 
slovakia looks to France and Russia 
for possible aid. She also belongs to 
the “Little Entente” (Roumania, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia), 
which is leagued with France. The 
French Foreign Office has unofficial- 
ly hinted that it would stand by 
Czechoslovakia against invasion. The 
Nazis look upon Czechoslovakia as a 
“dagger” pointed at the heart of Ger- 
many, and they claim that Russian 
aviators are allowed to use Czech air- 
ports in preparation for an attack on 
Germany. A German attack on 
Czechoslovakia might easily start a 
general European war 


Nazis Abolish Opposition 
in Danzig Parliament 


Dictator Adolf Hitler advanced 
one more step toward his ambition to 
gain control over Germans living 
outside of Germany. The German 
Nazi Party in the Free City of Danzig 
has made itself complete master of 
the Free City by abolishing the Cath- 
olic Center Party, the last opposition 
group in the Danzig parliament. This 
move makes the Free City “free” 
only for the Nazis, and practically 
means that it is united with Germany 
in defiance of the League of Nations. 

The Treaty of Varsailles, ending 
the World War, established the Free 
City of Danzig out of what had been 
German territory. The League of Na- 
tions appointed a Commissioner to 
see that the privileges of all political 
parties were respected, and Poland 
was allowed shipping rights in Dan- 
zig. For several years the Nazis, un- 
der Albert Foerster and Arthur 
Greiser, have worked to gain politi- 
cal control over Danzig and unite it 
with Germany. 
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The map shows the location of various racial groups in Czechoslovakia. The black 
fringe around Bohemia inhabited chiefly by Germans shows how vulnerable it is 
to attack from Germany. (See the article in Schol., March 6. 1937, p. 7, S. S. Ed.) 
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In the 1935 elections the Nazis 
failed to gain a two-thirds majority, 
which would allow them to abolish 
all opposition parties. But they abol- 
ished opposition newspapers, for- 
bade the holding of meetings, and ar- 
rested members of parliament who 
refused to ‘‘cooperate.” Latest events 
are a blow to the Jews in Danzig. The 
Nazis have been carrying on a drive 
against them for years and Leader 
Foerster has promised increased per- 
secution. No help is expected from 
the League. It failed in 1936 to halt 
the Nazis, and turned the whole 
problem over to Poland. Poland is not 
expected to act because she has built 
up a new seaport, Gdynia, and her 
government is also moving down the 
road to a dictatorship. 


Chinese Gain in North as 
Powers Meet at Brussels 


The outcome of fighting during the 
next few weeks is expected to deter- 
mine whether Chinese armies can 
halt the Japanese advance. Answer- 
ing General Chiang Kai-shek’s com- 
mand to “retreat no further,’ Chi- 
nese forces in North China have 
checked Japan’s swift drive through 
the Northern Provinces and _ have 
counter-attacked successfully on 
several fronts. Skillful raids by the 
Communist army in the northwest 
has also hampered Japan’s troop 
movements. (See page 33.) In the 
south, opposing troops were locked 
last week in a terrific battle on a 
twenty - five mile front around 
Shanghai. Both sides claimed slight 
gains. 

Observers in China continue to re- 
port that the Japanese army and air 
force has not lived up to its reputa- 
tion for efficiency. Infantry attacks 
are not well-supported by artillery. 
and bombing planes show poor 
marksmanship when aiming at any- 
thing smaller than a city 

According to reports from the 
Nine-Power Conference, which con- 
vened in Brussels, Belgium, on Oc- 
tober 30, any aid the Chinese get 
must be provided by their own army. 
Both Britain and the United States 
have declared that no attempt will 
be made to halt Japan by the use of 
a boycott. Instead, attempts will be 
made to settle the conflict by media- 
tion. Japan has shown little desire to 
mediate her troubles with China, and 
is reported as determined to gain 
control of North China before halt- 
ing her advance. 

The United States’ only official 
delegate to the Nine-Power Confer- 
ence is Norman H. Davis, who has 
served as American Ambassador at 
Large in numerous discussions with 
foreign statesmen during past yeals. 
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THE COURSE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS Ll 








Market Slump Depresses 
Stock Exchanges 


For the past few months prices of 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in Wall Street have been fall- 
ing rapidly. On several days frantic 
brokers sold stocks so fast that the 
stock ticker, which registers 


help produce more goods or build 
factories. In an effort to curb specu- 
lation, the New Deal established the 
SEC to regulate the stock markets, 


and also limited the use of borrowed ’ 


money in the buying of stocks. 
(Schol., Oct. 2, p. 29-S, 32-S.) 
The SEC watches particularly for 





who believe prices will rise. They 
contract to buy stocks in the hope 
that they can sell at a profit. This dis- 
covery of “Bear” activity on the 
market has stiffened the SEC’s de- 
termination not to relax its restric- 


’ tions on trading. It points out that 


brokers complain about an absence 
of buyers because the more buy- 





these sales, was twenty minutes 
behind. The stock market is, to 
some extent, at least, an indica- 
tor of business conditions. There- 
fore this fall in prices has caused 
much uneasiness. But some point 
out that the production of goods 
and the sales of stores have re- 
mained at a high level. The re- 
cent slump has been blamed on 
the European war scare, the Far 
Eastern conflict, New Deal regu- 
lation of business, and especially 
the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s control over the 
market. What is a market? How 
does a stock market operate? 
What are the duties of the SEC? 

If you should meet a friend 
and offer to buy a text book 
from him, you would have set up 
a market. Organized markets, 
such as the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges and the Chicago 
Board of Trade consists of bro- 
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ers they get, the more commis- 
sions they will receive for their 
services. 


Landon Rallies G. O. P. 
Against New Deal 


Appealing to the 17,000,000 
voters who supported him for 
President in 1936, former Gov- 
ernor Alfred M. Landon of Kan- 
sas told .a nation-wide radio 
audience that “the time has come 
to act” against the New Deal. 
This was the first time since his 
overwhelming defeat by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that Mr. Landon 
has fully discussed national 
problems. It also marked the end 
of the Republican Party’s period 
of “watchful waiting,” in which 
it allowed the Democrats to 
quarrel among themselves over 
the New Deal program. Observ- 
ers also said Landon’s speech was 








kers who buy and sell certain 
commodities. Members of the 
Stock Exchange buy and sell the 
stocks and bonds of corporations. 
Members of the Board of Trade buy 
and sell wheat, corn and oats. To un- 
derstand the Stock Exchanges we 
must know how corporations are 
formed. They are organized by a 
group of men, who then sell stocks 
and bonds to the public in order to 
get money to carry on business. By 
buying and selling these stocks and 
bonds on the Stock Exchanges, bro- 
kers aid in the movement of money 
needed to build plants and produce 
goods. They make it easy for people 
with savings to invest their money. 
Much of the trading on the ex- 
changes, how ever, is done for pur- 
poses of “speculation” rather than 
investment. Many people have bro- 
kers buy stocks for them in the hope 
that prices will go up and they can 
then sell at a profit. During the 1929 
stock market boom many people bor- 
rowed money to speculate. Prices 
shot sky high and then collapsed, and 
these people not only lost ‘their 
money but had to pay back the 
money they borrowed. Many experts 
say that speculation, as a rule, does 
not aid business because the money 
is not left invested long enough to 
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COUNTING SHEEP DOESN’T HELP 
THESE DAYS 


small groups or “pools” of brokers 
who may buy one stock heavily and 
cause its price to go up rapidly. This 
causes the public to rush in and buy. 
Then these brokers quickly sell out 
and reap a nice profit. The present 
fall in stock prices has led brokers to 
blame the SEC. They say regulations 
are too strict and thereby keep many 
people from buying stocks. Thus, any 
selling wave causes prices to dip dan- 
gerously. They admit that present 
business conditions are fairly good, 
but say that stock market nervous- 
ness is based on fear of a future 
slump. Therefore, they believe the 
New Deal should relax its business 
taxation laws, limit plans to regulate 
business, and make a real effort to 
balance the budget. (See page 16.) 

The SEC argues that stock market 
prices slumped because they were 
too high. It says that ‘“Bears’’ have 
known for weeks that prices were too 
high and have been quietly selling 
stocks. ‘“‘Bears” are traders who be- 
lieve prices are going to. fall. They 
agree to sell stocks in the hope that 
they can buy them back later at a 
cheaper price. “Bulls” are traders 


an attempt to assert his leader- 
ship of the Republican Party. 
Former President Herbert Hoo- 
ver apparently has assumed the 
lead in advocating a 1938 conference 
to discuss party policies. (Schol., Oct. 
23, p. 15-S.) 

Frankly admitting the worth of 
many Roosevelt policies, Mr. Landon 
criticized their results and the man- 
ner in which they were carried out. 
“Mr. Roosevelt is a changed man,” 
he said. “‘He is not the man who was 
elected in 1932.” The speaker then 
called for a curb on the President’s 
powers, which he said had become 
far too great, and warned the voters 
that a strong opposition party was 
needed in order to preserve our his- 
toric two-party system of demo- 
cratic government. Mr. Landon 
lashed the New Deal Supreme Court 
reform bill, the Government reor- 
ganization bill, and warned that the 
President’s policy of international 
cooperation against “aggressor” na- 
tions may lead us to war. 

Coming on the air immediately 
after Mr. Landon for his regular 
broadcast, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
Scripps-Howard columnist, attacked 
both Landon as too conservative and 
the New Deal as too radical. 
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Roosevelt Announces Larger 
Deficit for Curreut Year 


President Roosevelt's announce- 
ment of his revised budget for the 
fiscal year 1937-1938, which ends in 
June, has started a bitter debate be- 
tween budget balancers and spend- 
ers. Spenders claim that a sudden 
check in government borrowing and 
spending policies will cause a busi- 
ness slump. Budget balancers claim 
that a check on borrowing and an ef- 
fort to balance the budget will en- 
courage business to go ahead. 

According to the revised budget, 
the deficit, or the excess of outgo 
over income, is placed at $695,000,- 
000, which is $277,000,000 greater 
than the President’s prediction in his 
April, 1937, estimate, and $732,000,- 
000 more than he forecast in Janu- 
ary, 1937. Mr. Roosevelt did not com- 
ment on the reason for this jump, but 
intimated that Congress was mainly 
to blame. Our law-makers voted 
more money than the President had 
provided for in his budget estimates. 
Therefore, the Government is faced 
with the task of borrowing about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars to 
pay its bills for the year. And if Mr. 
. Roosevelt achieves his object of bal- 
ancing the budget in the 1938-1939 
fiscal year, Congress’ spending habits 
must be curbed sharply. Further- 
more, our chances for a balanced 
budget depend a lot on continued 
business recovery. Here is where Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opponents open fire. 

They point out that we are forced 
to borrow money at a time when gov- 
ernment income is the highest in our 
whole history. Therefore, our only 
chance of balancing income and outgo 
depends on increased business pros- 
perity. Turning to the present 





reserve to use in emergencies or to 
build larger plants. Business leaders 
believe the Government should ease 
the tax burden to allow industry to 
move ahead. 


President Appoints Extra 
Pair of Eyes and Ears 


President Roosevelt has provided 
himself with another pair of eyes and 
ears to enable him better to supervise 
the far-flung activities of the Federal 
Government. He has appointed his 
eldest son and secretary, James 
Roosevelt, to coordinate the execu- 
tive activities of the eighteen largest 
independent and emergency govern- 
mental agencies. 

The President’s son explained that 
he would designate Mondays and 
Tuesdays for conferences with heads 
of agencies. “If they want to come,” 
he said, “the appointment will be 
made. If they feel they have no busi- 
ness requiring the attention of the 
President, then they do not have to 
come.” Among the agencies which 
have been invited to discuss their 
problems with James Roosevelt are 
the Civil Service Commission, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Federal Power 
Commission, Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Farm Credit Administration, 
Social Security Board, Bituminous 
Coal Commission, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Works 
Progress Administration, National 
Youth Administration, National La- 
bor Relations Board, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Reclamation 
Bureau and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. 





market slump, and other evi- 
dences of slower business re- 
vival, opponents warn that the 
President must change his 
taxation program in order to 
help business push ahead. 

In particular, they attack 
the Administration’s tax on 
the undivided surpluses of 
corporations. To explain, cor- 
porations often hold surplus 
funds in reserve instead of 
distributing them to stock- 
holders as dividends. These 
funds thereby escape the in- 
come tax which stockholders 
would have to pay on their 
dividends. Arguing that such 
funds should be forced into 
circulation so the public 
would have more buying 
power, the New Deal levied a 
tax on these undivided sur- 
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Chairman Joseph P. Kennedy of 
the Maritime Commission, which is 
working to re-build our merchant 
marine, said the move was a good 
one. He explained that many agency 
heads had problems to discuss with 
the President, but which were not of 
sufficient importance to claim his 
time. This new arrangement will en- 
able the agency heads to place such 
problems in the hands of the Presj- 
dent indirectly. 

James Roosevelt denied that his 
appointment was related to the Pres. 
ident’s plan for reorganizing govern- 
ment agencies. This plan would give 
the President six assistants to keep 
him posted on government activities, 
and would place independent agen- 
cies, which are responsible to Con- 
gress, under closer control by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The plan will be de- 
bated in the special session of Con- 
gress and it faces strong opposition. 


Rhode Island Governor Uses 
Troops to Close Race Track 


Governor Robert E. Quinn of Rhode 
Island has won the first round in his 
fight against the Narragansett Race 
Park at Pawtucket by calling out the 
National Guard to keep the track 
closed. Charging that the track, un- 
der the management of Walter E. 
O’Hara, had brought criminals into 
the Stace, the Governor demanded 
that O’Hara resign his position. 
When O’Hara refused, Governor 
Quinn said a “state of insurrection 
existed” and had the track closed. 

Back of this quarrel is the fact that 
Governor Quinn, a probable Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States 
Senator, is a bitter political foe of 
O’Hara. The Governor has accused 
O’Hara of trying to control 
both major parties. 

Commenting on the Gover- 
nor’s drastic action, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor declared: 
“Many Rhode Island citizens 
who agree with Governor 
Quinn that race-track gam- 
bling should be abolished will 
disagree with some of his 
methods. . . . Certainly many 
of them will think twice be- 
fore approving his use of the 
State militia. ... The race track 
was approved by the legisla- 
ture ... and the same process 
should be used to abolish the 
track any time the voters be- 
lieve it is best for Rhode 
Island. . . . The Rhode Island 
Supreme Court had rejected a 
legal effort to close the track. 
The trouble at Narragansett 
Park ‘imposes on Governor 
Quinn the task of making sure 








pluses. Opponents argued that 
this tax prevented corpora- 
tions from holding money in 
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that he is using the state mili- 
tia to support the law.” 
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F Round Trip to Nanking 
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By Emily Hahn 


YOBODY said not to go. The 
N young man at the airline of- 
L fice, a friend of mine, did 
sound a little surprised when I called 
him on the phone and said not to 
bother about getting our plane tick- 
ets to Nanking after all, that we were 
going by train instead. This was 
Wednesday, I explained, and we’d 
just go on up by train the next morn- 
ing and get back to Shanghai Sunday 
night. The school where I teach Eng- 
lish to Chinese youths was to start 
its fall term on Monday, so I would 
be back in plenty of time. 

Even now it doesn’t seem such a 
foolish thing to have done. All sum- 
mer, waiting for war, Mary and I 
hadn’t gone anywhere, and Mary is 
new to China and did very much 
want to get out of Shanghai just for 
alittle. We live in a small house, very 
quietly, and it had been dull for us 
both. We felt we must go somewhere 
after giving up our long holiday. 

It was I who decided on Nanking. 
There were young men, dinner 
parties, and dancing in Nanking, I 
pointed out. We wired two of the 
young men that we were coming, and 
we left Shanghai on the eight-o’clock 
express Thursday morning. That, it 
happened, was the very last train to 
get through, but we had no way of 
knowing. Nobody said not to go. 

For about a month frightened 
Chinese had been pouring into 
Shanghai from outside, and out of 
Shanghai from inside, glutting the 
trains, sitting all night on their 
bundles, smiling or eating or just 
looking dazed, but never crying or 
wailing. We had got used to it, and 
now only said, “Poor things. Why do 
they? They don’t know where they’re 
going, or why.” The latest incident 
which called forth these refugees— 
and now the warships—had been the 
shooting of two Japanese at the 
Hungjao airdrome. But there had 
been so many incidents. 

We each had a hatbox with some 
day clothes in it and one cotton eve- 
ning dress apiece, and Mary also had 
Sweetie Pie in a basket. Sweetie Pie 
Was a baby duck I had bought for ten 
cents on the Bund and brought home 
to Mary. He was full of personality, 
and had got to be quite famous, in 
a small way, in Shanghai. He was 
awfully tame, and followed her 
everywhere and cried like a child if 
she wouldn’t pick him up. We had 
decided to bring him along because 
our maid didn’t treat him very well 
when we weren’t there. The cook 
had brought us a round woven basket 


with a lid, just right for him, but he 
yelled his head off when the top was 
down. He wasn’t old enough to 
quack; he peeped, like a chickabiddy. 

It took 16 hours to get to Nanking, 
which is usually a five-hour journey. 
We picked up 19 coaches before we 
were through, and the engine broke 
down a few miles outside the city 
wall, but we got in at last, after mid- 
night. My young man was waiting at 
the station; Mary’s wasn’t. Mine is a 
British naval officer, and he looked 


A Chinese infant amidst the wreckage of war. This 
picture was taken after 16 Japanese planes bombed  ¢]imbed up into a first- 


Shanghai’s South Station. If you’re a steady patron of 
movie newsreels you may have seen the picture before. 


smart in white shorts, and was tired 
of waiting. He said, after a disdainful 
glance at Sweetie Pie, “See here, 
that’s the last train between Shang- 
hai and Nanking. The line’s out now, 
at Soochow. There are no planes. You 
can’t ge down by river. It’s mined 
below Chinkiang.” 

Mary, who always believes what 
she is told, was alarmed, and I 
laughed at her and said, “He’s just 
teasing us. Don’t believe him.” Navy 
looked at me oddly, but said nothing 
more. Everything in Nanking closes 
at midnight, and so I wasn’t sur- 
prised that the lights were all out, 
and we laughed heartily at a sign in 
the room: “Visitors are warned that 
air raids are expected at any time; 
please keep lights off and shutters 





closed.” I said, “Lord, these diplo- 
mats get scared, don’t they?” We 
gave Sweetie Pie a swim in the bath- 
tub, and Navy invited us to lunch 
next day on his gunboat and left. 

Next morning we began to find out 
it was all true—planes full, river 
mined and closed, and trains promis- 
ing to take people only as far as Soo- 
chow, which is more than an hour 
from Shanghai by ordinary train. 
Sitting at lunch on the gunboat and 
listening to the radio, we found out 
why. Sniping at Japanese sentries in 
Shanghai had grown suddenly seri- 
ous, the Chinese had sunk junks 
across the river off their Bund to keep 
the Japanese out, and.... 

It seemed so unreal. Still, I couldn’t 
eat lunch, and said we 
must see about trains, 
and I wrote a wire toa 
Chinese friend in Shang- 
hai and asked him what 
he thought. I never 
found out. 

* * * 

We were told at last 
that we could get a train 
back to Shanghai. We 
could not find the man 
with our tickets and had 
to buy more. Then we 
ran into the Army. Right 
through the station hun- 
dreds of men marched, 
with all their kit on 
bamboo poles. They 
were strong, but some of 
them had too much to 
carry. They were all 
young and awkward and 
cheerful, and they 
marched well, horribly 
well and we could not 
get through to our train. 
At last the hotel porter 
stopped them—by hav- 
ing on a more gorgeous 
uniform, I think. We 


class. carriage, which 
must have been put on 
just then, for there was still one seat. 
The porter got it for us; we both 
crowded into it and sighed. Then 
Navy came up and gave me all the 
money he had in his pockets, and 
said it was because he didn’t want us 
to have such an uncomfortable trip. 

Hundreds of refugees and soldiers 
were marching all round us, and the 
trains were crazily arranged at the 
wrong places, and anybody, any- 
body but an Englishman, could have 
seen it was War. But Navy went on 
talking in his round-tongued, loud- 
voiced, faintly amused, masculine 
way. He said he had just heard that 
the train was not leaving until morn- 
ing, so we might as well get off and 
have our dinner. It was no good tell- 
ing him we had to keep our seat 
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against the hundreds of people now 
trying to get into the train, hammer- 
ing on the doors. We had been sitting 
there an hour and it was really hot 
and stuffy, because we were just 
outside the train kitchen. We 
couldn’t let Sweetie Pie out in that 
crowd, and he kept saying “Peep!” 
Navy finally went away to get some 
supper for us. 

Then the German came along, and 
his face lit up when he found us. With 
him was a tall East Indian in gray 
flannels, smoking a pipe. He had a 
lovely face, very gentle and humor- 
ous and sweet. When I told them my 
name, and Mary’s, the German in- 
troduced himself as 
Wally and the Indian 
as Ghandi. We all 
talked, and bought 
some hot beer and 
handed the _ bottles 
around. We didn’t see 
Navy again, because 
pretty soon the train 
started. We were on 
our way to Shanghai. 

Hatboxes are better 
to sit on than any kind 
of luggage. We took 
turns with the chair and one of the 
boxes while Wally sat on the other. 
At his side, Gandhi sat on his own 
black bag, at the feet of a Chinese 
couple with two little boys. There 
was also a new man, Mr. Lee, a big, 
plump Chinese with a beaky nose, 
who spoke English mixed with very 
pure Nanking dialect. At every stop, 
we got out to walk and rest on 
benches on the ground. After eight 
hours, when we thought we could not 
bear being so cramped and miserable, 
we stepped over the line into another 
existence, where we didn’t feel any- 
thing. 

Gandhi his face sorrowful and 
greenish, slept on the floor propped 
against my hat box, Wally’s face was 
pillowed on his arms. The couple 
with two children slept. Behind me 
other people slept; only Mary and I 
could not, At five the sun came up; 
it made everything look different 
and hopeful. Even Soochow might 
be all right. 

We bought coffee and toast, and 
fed Sweetie Pie. The little duck had 
got dirty and wanted to swim. Still, 
wherever we would let him sit in 
our laps he would sing softly and 
liquidly and peep now and then. 

We got to Soochow at nine o’clock. 
Each of us grabbed something—I got 
Gandhi’s bag, almost empty—and 
Wally and Mr. Lee carried our heavy 
hatboxes. Wally sat us down in a 
field, on our boxes. We stayed there 
under the soft morning sun in the 
middle of the ugly-smelling field, 
and looked at Sweetie Pie and agreed 
that it was he who made everyone 
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else kind to us. People jammed up- 
right in the crowded train peered out 
dusty windows at us. 

Wally ran back to us, saying: 
“Hurry! Hurry!” We rushed wildly, 
back over those sidings and tracks, 
round empty freight cars, in front of 
slow chugging locomotives. 

We tell into a car on the Shanghai 
train just as it was opened for use; 
we each got a seat this time. We let 
Sweetie Pie out for a little, holding 
him carefully. 

What we were doing was making a 
detour around the fighting. Lee 
jumped out and tried to buy papers 
everywhere, but there were no Chi- 
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nese papers ready so early. The coun- 
try after Soochow was emerald and 
jade and gold, with pools of clean, 
blue water, and windmills turning 
here and there and lush bushes and 
trees. It was cool and showery. We 
were all hungry, but there was noth- 
ing to eat on this train, not even tea. 
At Kashing, three hours after we 
started, we bought grapes that were 
wonderful, and lotus pods with seeds 
that were good to eat, and a kind of 
sweet. 

It was noon and then afternoon, 
arid we had been shunted to a sid- 
ing, and left there for a long time. 
Suddenly, after two hours of eating 
and then dozing, a signalman shouted 
at us to get out of this train; another 
one was going, not this. There was 
a scramble, for we were not any- 
where near a platform. Several peo- 
ple just jumped down and ran back 
to the station with their things. Be- 
fore we could get out, the signalman 
shouted that this train would go on 
after all, and sure enough it did. 

All afternoon we went slowly 
through flat, rich country, stopping 
every few yards. We saw airplanes, 
more and more, over the fields. To- 
ward evening, a Japanese plane came 
along directly over us, but that day 
the Japanese were not bombing 
trains—not yet. 

About six in the evening we be- 
gan to sing. Gandhi could play a sort 
of tune on the flat wood bottom of 
a matchbox. He was wonderful. He 
wouldn’t eat our ham sandwiches, 
but said if he were starving he would 
eat ham, though he is a Moham- 


medan. He smiled softly and asked 
if I had ever been to Liverpool, 
“There is a mosque there, wonder- 
ful. I have never seen it but I have 
heard.” Mr. Lee asked for tunes,*and 
Wally played on a comb and I sang, 
and Mary used our two fans for 
drumsticks on the table between the 
seats. 

We were going to get oil, we told 
each other, at South Station, and not 
ride downtown to North. Then we 
came into South Station, and we were 
mobbed. There had been freight cars 
and boxcars and flatcars full of 
Chinese riding out in the country 
toward the end of the day, crowded 
indescribably, with 
people standing on 
the roofs. We should 
have expected this 
mob, but we were 
tired, and then they 
were on us before the 
train was stopped, 
We didn’t know, of 
course, that they had 
been under fire and 
bombs all day. We 
only knew the train 
was arriving, not go- 
ing, and there was no sense to all this, 
The mob was forcing us back into 
the train. People climbed in the win- 
dows, even. They didn’t look bad, 
just dazed. Wally climbed through 
a window on the side away from the 
mob, pulling my hatbox and telling 
me to come. I screamed, “No!” and 
with Mary behind me, I threw myself 
into the crowd at the door. I am 
heavier than most Chinese and they 
let me fall through, and I thought 
Mary was right behind me. When! 
got to the platform and turned and 
saw her still on the train, I felt sud- 
denly sick. Mary is very small and 
thin. 

Then something happened. Mary 
was being tossed around as if she 
were in surf, and she looked down 
and saw that Sweetie Pie’s round 
basket was being squashed fiat. His 
head had reared up like a snake’s and 
his eyes were starting out of his head. 
She yelled loudly—lI found out after- 
ward it was “Let my duck alone!”— 
and began hitting out and scratching 
and before I knew it she was out of 
the crowd, too, with Sweetie Pie in 
her hands 

It took a long while to find Gandhi 
and Wally and Mr. Lee, but we did. 
Then we began to walk. It was about 
this time, just as night fell, that we 
realized we were hearing bombs. 

The street in the Chinese city, 
where all was fair in war, was full of 
people drifting like leaves, peering 
uneasily into a cloudy sky. We 
walked fast down the middle of the 
street. It wasn’t true: it was too much 

(Concluded on page 20-E) 
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fifth floor, comrade?”’ 
We had been standing just inside the 
door. When we came in the little Pole 
made a speech, saying: “This is an 
American comrade - journalist who 
wouldlike totalk to you.” But Icould 
think of nothing to talk about. There 
were three men lying in rumpled, not 
too clean beds. They turned their 
heads toward me, as imper- 
sonally as a compass needle 
swings around. They looked 
at me, and I smiled helplessly. 
They were all Spanish, and all 
padly hurt. The little Pole 
stood ready to translate, 
watching me eagerly. He 
leaned against the door to 
take the weight from his ban- 
daged foot. 

I said to the Pole: ‘“‘Where 
did they come from?” 

“De que frente?’ he asked 
them. 

One of the men murmured 
something you could not hear. 
The little Pole went closer and 
leaned over him, and he said 


HE little Pole said: “Do you 
want to see the poet on the 
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‘Don’t make them talk,” I 
said. “I’ll come back some 
other day.” 

He translated that, and the 
one with a moustache smiled 
faintly, wearily. 

“Tell them I hope they will 
be well soon, and I will try to 
get some cigarettes.” 

Then the Pole asked if I wanted to 
see the poet, and we said “Salud” and 
left. 

“Do you know where they got 
wounded ?”’ 

“In the Casa de Campo attack,” he 
said. “They came today. All in the 
stomach. It is a terrible wound.” 

“You can see that.”’ 

The attack started four nights ago 
on the Casa de Campo. About nine 
o'clock suddenly three shells landed, 
the noise telescoping into a bruising 
roar. A kind of silence followed, and 
then a back rush of air, so heavy you 
could almost feel the displaced sky 
closing in, where the shells had 
scooped through. For an hour the 
windows rattled foolishly and noise 
pounded over the city. Later you 
could hear the pecking of the ma- 
chine-guns and once in a while the 
thud of a trench mortar. 

You woke, not sure where you 
were, of if it was still sleep and a 
dream. The sky was gray, smeared, 
and for a time you lay there listening 
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but not understanding. This was 
about 5:30 probably, and everything 
from airplanes to artillery was busy 
on that front. You lay there stunned 
by the noise; and heard close at hand 
a window crash because a single 
stray bullet had passed this way. But 
all this was very strange, like huge 
movie music; and you had to keep 
telling yourself that men were mak- 
ing this, and men were out there half 


a mile away where the shells hit, or 
the trench mortars, or the machine- 
gun bullets. (Later, in the hospital, 
seeing them patient and dark against 
the white sheets, you knew very well 
that men had been out there, and that 
there were steel splinters behind the 
noise... .) 

In the afternoon, you walked out 
past the palace park; the small trees 
were green and laced with barbed 
wire. You passed the dynamited 
bridge and so up to Estremadura 
road, and the houses got more and 
more crazy, split and lop-sided and 
ready to cave in. You went a short 
distance along a side road and there 
was a pale blue stucco villa called 
Las Violetas. In the front yard, two 
dreary rose bushes leaned toward 
the ground. You walked in the front 
door, climbed through a shell hole in 
the back wall, and you were in the 
trenches. 

I thought, it is really too strange, I 
walked from my hotel to the front as 
easily as you’d walk from the Metro- 
politan Museum to the Empire State 
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The main ward of the Red Cross hospital at Arganda, 
Spain (near Madrid), after a wall had been blasted 
away by a bomb during a Fascist air raid on the town. 









A Visit to the Wounded 


Building, and now I have walked to 
the hospital where the men who 
made this attack will wait and heal. 
It is of course all true, I said to my- 
self, going slowly up the marble 
steps, smelling the ether; it is of 
course all terribly true. This is a war 
which you can see from the begin- 
ning to the end; from the trenches to 
the hospital, I thought, and you can 
hear it all the time. What surprised 
me most was how calm every- 
one was: in the trenches, and 
here, and everywhere. 

“A lot have been coming 
in,” the little Pole said, “hun- 
dreds. It’s a big attack. We’re 
winning now.” 

“wees” 

“There are a lot of my race 
wounded, too. They are good 
soldiers.” 

The little Pole was a Jew. 
He looked at me inquiringly, 
and smiled and said, “Hitler 
says we’re cowards.” 

“He says a lot.” 

There had been a beautiful 
young Spaniard with teeth 
and well-cut ski trousers, who 
guided us through the 
trenches, because he spoke 
English. He was trying to 
show me how much ground 
had been gained that morning. 
All I could see, looking very 
hard, were little knobbly hills 
and fluffy round little trees. It 
had become 2 fine day, with 
sun, and in that sector of the 
trenches everyone was resting. Of 
course, you kept saying to yourself, 
these trenches are in a park: this is 
where the King and Company used 
to wander out to shoot quail or boars 
or whatever royalty shoots. 

The men in the trenches looked 
tired and red-eyed; but very calm, 
very easy with themselves and the 
job in hand. We leaned against the 
mud wall and the sandbags and one 
of them said, slowly and carefully, 
‘Wot do you zeenk of Spain, Mees?”’ 

“All that out there is ours since 
this morning,” the young Spaniard 
said. “Look, stand up here and you 
can see.’ Obediently, but feeling 
this was no way to behave, I stood 
on the mud shelf, head up above the 
sandbags and stared, and saw more 
knobbly hills and soft trees and also 
down in the hollow a stretcher and 
beside it a dead man, looking like a 
bundle of dirty laundry. 

“Thank you,” I said. 

I had walked past the little Pole, 
thinking of these things, and he came 
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and took my arm and led me back to 
a closed door. “This is a fine man in 
here,” he said. “You will see.” 

The room was full of sun. On the 
fake Empire desk (remaining from 
the days when this hospital was a 
great hotel) were six oranges, some 
empty beer bottles, soiled bandages 
and a hypodermic needle. There was 
only one man in the room, propped 
up beside the window, with his head 
back, warming his face in the sun. 
The Pole said: “Bonjour, camarade.” 

The man opened his eyes; they were 
enormous, set deep into his head, bril- 
liantly blue. His cheeks were only 
skin, red with fever, stretched inward 
across the bones. You could see the 
veins in his forehead. He had soft, light 
hair, long, frail, dead-white hands, and 
his mouth was lovely and white as his 
hands. 

He smiled, but did not speak. 

He was worn with the effort of dying; 
he had been there, waiting to die, for 
three months. Whatever hurt him, hurt 
all the time. He only grew thinner, 
frailer, the eyes more dazzling, the 
cheeks too red, but he did not die. 

You leaned over to speak to him, as 
if to spare him the effort of hearing; 
and when he answered there were si- 
lences between his words, while he 
took strength. He had a wonderful 
voice, what was left of it. 

You couldn’t talk to him of what he 
was, you couldn’t ask where he had 
been wounded. You couldn’t say to 
him: how are you? Since so evidently 
he was dying and also, from time to 
time, his face would close with pain, 
and the curved white mouth would 
straighten out across his teeth and he 
would stare ahead, and wait until it 
passed. It is a curious thing how useless 
words become with very brave people. 

We talked of Paris, I don’t know 
why. It was the farthest thing away 
and we both knew it well, and we both 
forgot at once all the cruel or unlovely 
things we knew about it, and allowed 
it to be the City of Light. We talked of 
it the way you remember it sometimes, 
in February in a middle western city. 
You remember Paris then as if the 
leaves were always new on the trees 
in the Bois and along the quays, and 
as if the sun spent its time setting 
handsomely behind what was once the 
Trocadero, and as if you had been 
happy there and free. None of this is 
true, but it is pleasant to pretend. 

I said something about poetry, and 
he said he was not a poet. Not really, 
that is. He translated poetry. He loved 
it very much, but he did not have the 
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talent to write it himself. He translated 
from Hungarian into French. In the 
afternoons. In the mornings in Paris 
where he lived, he used to clean out 
cafés, and help in a tailor shop; he had 
also driven a taxi and worked as a cob- 
bler. That way he got enough money 
to be almost a poet. You could not of 
course make money from poetry, 
which was reasonable. One did not 
need to be paid for doing something 
one loved to do. 

“Yes,” I said, and thought, but how 
did you come here? What kind of 
poetry were you translating? And 
what has that to do with this? You 
have come a long way to do your dying. 

He must have guessed my question. 
He said to me, “I don’t regret it, you 
know. This part is very slow; but I 
would do it again the same way.” 

There was nothing more to say then. 

“Goodbye,” I said. “If there is any- 
thing I can do, anything I can bring?” 

“Nothing. Thank you. Goodbye.” 

We turned at the door to look at him. 
He had his eyes closed again. It was 
getting dark and his face lay in a blue 
shadow. It was a very beautiful face, 
with fine bones; there was nothing 
loose or heavy about it, and it had been 
whittled sharp with pain. 

The little Pole took a deep breath. 

“He has been to a university too; the 
French boy who sleeps in that room 
told me,” he said. “If he can’t get w. | 
I wish he could die. I hate to see it this 
way.” 

“Tt must be very lonely for him,” I 
said. 

“He has a fine morale.” 

We parted on the stairs. The little 
Pole said his name was Emile, and he 
hoped we would meet again and I said 
we certainly will, good luck comrade. 

It was good on the street, away from 
the smell of ether. You could hear the 
guns from the direction of the Casa de 
Campo, a modest intermittent thunder 
now, and you wondered how many 
more were wounded, and how long it 
would last. A man who wanted to 
translate poetry should go on doing so, 
quietly. 

It is surely a magnificent thing that 
a man is willing to die for his faith, but 
it is more useful if he can live for it. 
What punishment, I wondered, can be 
invented for people who start wars or 
let them go on. It was a fine night; the 
Big Dipper hung low over the Tele- 
fonica building, and the sky went up 
forever. 





Reprinted from Story Magazine, by 
permission of the editors. 





Round Trip to Nanking 
(Concluded from page 18-F) 


like a woodcut in a nightmare. Wally 
had got a rickshaw, just one, to carry 
the luggage. 

He was exclaiming in indignation 
at the prices the coolies wanted, and 
he would not listen to me when [ 
told him Mary couldn’t walk. But 
Mary did walk, we all did, over cob- 
blestones, almost running. He was 
feeling awful anyway; he is a movie. 
maker and he’d missed a lot of 
chances to make money by not hay- 
ing his camera. “Two gold dollars a 
foot,” he said, and shook his head, 
So we walked, and heard bombs very 
near. I had never heard them be- 
fore. It was endless, not exciting at 
all, not frightening, not real. 

No other foreigners were around, 
The volunteer police were out very 
thickly. 

I think we must have walked four 
miles before we came to the only gate 
into the French Concession which 
was left open. (1 don’t know why, 
even now.) When we came to the 
big camouflaged truck, staring at us, 
amazed, a big man called, ‘“Vhere 
are you from?” I yelled, ‘‘Nanking,” 
and we passed through the gates. He 
said ‘‘On foo-oo-oot?” and roared 
with laughter. We swung into this 
new street, and then behind us, be- 
hind the gates, there were airplanes 
dropping bombs. 

We turned to look. The sky was 
almost dark now, and we saw five 
planes, and then flashes of electric 
blue which Wally said were anti- 
aircraft guns. I didn’t care any more 
if we were bombed or not. I was 
angry with everyone except the in- 
nocent Chinese, peering up into the 
sky: I was furious. Mary suddenly 
was scared, though, and begged us 
to run, and the men came along re- 
luctantly. It was then I insisted ona 
cickshaw for Mary. 

From then on it was really dream- 
like. A truckload of dead bodies went 
by, quite fast. The rickshaws kept 
stopping because their lanterns went 
out. There were flames in the sky, ! 
saw a pair of Chinese lovers saun- 
tering along under that horrible can- 
opy, hand.in hand, heads bent. 

At last we found a taxi, and then 
we were home, and Wally and Gan- 
dhi said they would stay to dinner. 
The bombs went on, and we ate di- 
ner and talked very hard to the 
cook, who was glad to see us. We had 
coffee and cigarettes, and Sweetie 
Pie had a long swim in the bathtub 
Twelve hundred Chinese had been 
killed in Shanghai that day—by Chi- 
nese bombs. 








Reprinted from The New Yorker, 
permission of the editors. 
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America Must Choose 


War and Dictatorship, 


Peace and Democracy 
(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


| AHERE jis an extreme urgency 
for our people to determine 

a clear-cut policy in world 
affairs now, while our nation is still 
at peace. 

As soon as our armies are mobil- 
ized to fight, war will no longer be 
debatable. A military dictatorship, 
contemplated by our War Depart- 
ment, will assume control of all na- 
tional activities. Our people will be 
dedicated with a perfect single- 
mindedness to the pursuit of victory 
at all costs. Any critical discussion of 
war as a national policy will be sup- 
pressed as treason. Therefore, if 
America is to reach for peace, in the 
phrase used by Mr. Roosevelt, the 
time to repair the roof is when the 
sun is shining. 

Unfortunately, as a nation, we 
have not settled upon a satisfactory 
formula for peace. The move to na- 
tionalize munitions industries has 
been stale-mated by the dread of so- 
cialization of all business. Our neu- 
trality law has been declared to be a 
neat boost to the aggressor nations. 
The search for a formula is one of 
the responsibilities of this issue. 


ASSIGNMENT 

Any search for a formula must 
take into account the psychology of 
war (32), the economic causes of 
war (11, 12), the political support of 
war (29, 30, 33), and the finances of 
war (25-S). 

Only the hardiest militarist be- 
lieves that war is desirable today, 
but the search for a formula for 
peace may be encouraged neverthe- 
less by a realization of the effects of 
war. (2, 17-E, 19-E, 3, 31, 5, 8, 25-S) 

The formula may be found in the 
Indian system of passive resistance 
(29), in the World Court and the 
League (28-S), economic isolation 
(6), boycotts against aggressors (6), 
international socialism (11), the de- 
velopment of war machines so ter- 
rible that no nation will dare to use 
them, in keeping with Henry Ford’s 
newest formula for peace (3), in a 
strong national defense (31, 28-S),in 
economic justice (23-E), in universal 

_ disarmament, in consumer coopera- 
tion, in an international labor move- 
ment, in economic democracy, or in 
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any one of a dozen other panaceas. 
Each of us must decide privately in 
our own soul which of the many pos- 
sibilities is correct and whether we 
urgently desire a peaceful world 
enough to reach for it. 


DEFINITIONS 


Let pupils define the following 
words and give actual examples of 
them from this issue. 


aggressor volunteer 
aggressor nation non-intervention 
neutrality dictatorship 
peace democracy 
war imperialism 
embargo fascism 
sanctions communism 
boycott freedom of the seas 
quarantine open diplomacy 
“national defense soldier 
mobilization civilian 
totalitarian war _-_— war industries 
draft war profits 
self-determination of peoples 


THOUGHT QUESTIONS 


The following questions are de- 
signed to throw some light upon 
some of the more publicized peace 
proposals: 

If we have an international police 
force (28-S), who will control it? 
whom will it punish? 

Why are profits in war-time more 
necessary to industry (32) than to la- 
bor? 

How is it possible to “take the prof- 
its out of war’’? (31, 32, 33) 

Why must we spend three billions a 
year on national defense? (25-S) 

How can a boycott on aggressors be 
enforced by one nation? (6) 

How can any industrial nation iso- 
late itself from world affairs? (6, 7, 
23-E) 

Why do Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Denmark, -Norway, Finland, and the 
small Baltic states not complain, as 
Germany, Italy, and Japan complain, 
of the lack of colonies? (6, 7) 

Why did Clemenceau feel that a 
necessary preliminary for a permanent 
peace obliged the imperial nations to 
give up their colonies, to guarantee 
free trade, freedom of the seas and of 
all ports, freedom of expression, self- 
determination of peoples, and an end 
to exploitation? (11, 12) 


EXERCISES 


Since the cause of peace is a truly 
patriotic cause, the class may wish to 


open this discussion with appropri- 
ate patriotic hymns or pledges. A 
committee of pupils may be appoint- 
ed to select songs or pledges which 
express a pacific, neighborly, and 
constructive patriotism. 

Each pupil may be called upon to 
describe to the class what he is doing 
in the nature of peace work. Prop- 
erly, the pupils should be allowed to 
criticize or endorse each of these 
statements according to their esti- 
mate of them. Peace work today is 
so widespread among church or- 
ganizations, clubs, fraternities and 
unions that hardly anyone is entirely 
isolated from the movement. 


EXCURSIONS 


A visit to the local armory should 
enable the class to see some of the 
more up-to-date instruments of war 
and they may learn from the local 
officers what use is expected of this 
equipment and the local national 
guard. 

The local American Legion head- 
quarters can tell the youngsters what 
percentage of the veterans are mem- 
bers of the Legion, how many saw 
active service, and what percentage 
of those who saw combat returned 
uninjured. 

There may be graves or monu- 
ments in the community: for those 
who fell in war. It will be as appro- 
priate for youngsters to decorate 
these graves during Armistice week 
as at any other time. 

In a few communities there is evi- 
dence of military preparedness 
which, while it is hardly as extensive 
as in Europe, is a certain indication 
that trouble may be expected. Some- 
times these preparations are on army 
or navy property, and sometimes 
they occupy important factories. 
Those in charge may be willing to 
explain how the gun emplacements 
and barbed wire are expected to 
function and from what quarter they 
imagine trouble is most likely to de- 
velop. 


DEBATES 


The following questions may lead 
the class into some effective discus- 
sions: 

Is the use of the national guard or 
other police forces justified in a labor 
dispute? 

Should American citizens be allowed 
to hire armed forces for their private 
use, other than the personal fire-arms 
guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion? 

Should American armed forces be 
used to protect the lives or properties 
of Americans in foreign countries? 

Is it possible for our country to take 
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the aggression of Italy, Germany, or 
Japan without involving this nation in 
armed combat? 

Does it make any difference to 
America if another nation goes Fas- 
cist? 

Does it make any difference to 
America if another nation goes Com- 
munist? 

Is Fascism a greater menace to 
American security and democracy than 
Communism? 

Is Communism more or less demo- 
cratic than Fascism? 


FACT QUIZ 

Let the class mark the following 
statements T, if true; F, if false. 

(T.) The United States, in 1937, 
spent more than three-fourths of the 
income of the federal government on 
past, present, and future wars. (28-S) 

(T.) Bills now pending before Con- 
gress intend to draft all man-power 














diplomatic or economic. a a purposes, but not proper- 


ty. (31 

(F.) Our army and navy are de- 
signed mainly for the protection of 
our shores from invasion. (26-S) 

(F.) Although this government may 
declare war, it is still possible for the 
average citizen to pursue his own pri- 
vate affairs in his usual way, without 
fear or danger. (3, 31) 

(T.) The Fascist nations can not 
successfully carry on a war which 
lasts more than a few months, once 
they are isolated from the world mar- 
ket. (3) 

(F.) An army equipped only with 
rifles is helpless against gas, tanks, air- 
planes, and heavy artillery. (3) 

(F.) Airplane warfare makes it pos- 
sible to reduce a great city or an en- 
tire nation to a shambles within a few 
days. (3) 

(T.) The money which nations 
spend on warfare is sufficient to wipe 
out poverty among their people. (26-S) 
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(T.) U.S. war expenditures in 1937 
were twice the amount spent on re- 
lief. (26-S) 

(T.) It takes 17 men behind the 
lines to equip each member of an 
army at the front. (31) 

(F.) Britain has allowed Mussolini 
to have his way in Ethiopia, Spain, and 
Palestine because it does not see any 
serious threat to the Empire’s inter- 
ests. (34) 

(F.) The Nine Power Conference 
on the invasion of China is expected 
to declare a boycott on Japan. (14-S) 

(T.) General Franco has set up a 
fascist form of government in Astu- 
rias. (13-S) 

(F.) The drop in stock market prices 
is a direct result of fears of war. (15-S) 





ORAL WORK 


The following questions may be 
open to discussion by the entire 
class: 

Is “peace at any price” preferable to 
war in self-defense? 

How is it possible to distinguish be- 
tween a war of defense and a war of 
agression? 

Is it better military tactics to fight 
on the grounds of the enemy or on 
home territory? 

Who wins the victories of war? Who 
wins the spoils of war 

While most of the discussion based 
upon this issue concerns various pos- 
sible roads to peace the class must 
recognize that there is a sizeable 
body of opinion, particularly among 
groups of fascist sympathies, which 
looks upon war as natural, inevita- 
ble and even desirable. The Sun 
Monarch of France remarked, “War 
is the health of the state.” Absolute 
rulers of recent years have voiced 
similar sentiments. For this reason, 
it is desirable for a balanced treat- 
ment of this subject to have some 
of the pupils—there should be sev- 
eral who are willing—in the role of 
the devil’s advocate so to speak. If 
they do not succeed in inspiring the 
class with a whole-hearted lust for 
war, they should at least be able to 
bring out the weak spots in the pro- 
gram of the pacifists. 
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Those who doubt whether it is the 
educator’s responsibility to combat 
the impulse to war may be encoul- 
aged by Bulletin III of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish (25c), an anthology called War 
and Peace, which clearly reflects 
that body’s resolution to work for 
an end to international anarchy. 
Nearly every other educational ot- 
ganization has gone on record as 0p- 
posing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, on the grounds that 
war and dictatorship are destructive 
of life and property and of freedom 
of inquiry and expression; in short, 
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AFTER HOURS 


When the hot metal, pressed 
against the mats bearing the imprint 
of our pages, cools to form a curved 
plate, it is ready to fit, like a hand on 
a pail, a quarter way around one of 
the drums on the rotary presses 
which print Scholastic. Sixteen 
plates, joined four abreast, complete- 
ly surround the cylinder. When these 
drums begin to wheel, at one point of 
the circle they press against an ink 
roller. At another point they press 
against another drum, which has a 
fairly tough, smooth surface. A long 
ribbon of paper, drawn from a series 
of huge rolls, runs between these 
drums. As the paper rolls between 
these wheeling drums, the inked 
plate presses the sheet against the 
tough bed of the other drum and 
leaves an impression of type and pic- 
tures. Another set of cylinders prints 
the other side of the paper. 

So that the plate will make a uni- 
formly firm impression on the page, 
thin strips of paper are pasted on the 
surface of the bed. These strips are 
shaped to raise the ribbon of paper, 
as little as one-thousandth of an 
inch, at the points where the plate 
leaves a faint mark. This process is 
called make-ready. It is painstaking, 
heartbreaking and expensive as the 
deuce. 

You may have observed that when 
you use a rubber stamp, it is easier 
to make a clear impression by rolling 
the stamp on the paper instead of 
pounding the stamp. This fact, plus 
the ability to print on a long roll of 
continuously moving paper, explains 
the major mechanical advantage of 
the rotary press. The moving ribbon 
provides speed. The curved plate 
provides a clean, sharp impression. 
For this reason, make-ready with a 
rotary press may be less elaborate 
than on a flat-bed press. 


We use two rotary presses. The 24 
basic pages of Scholastic, which ap- 
pear in all editions, run on one press, 
with eight pages of Junior Scholastic. 
The other press carries the 16 addi- 
tional pages which appear in the 
Combined Edition, and the other 
eight pages of Junior Scholastic. The 
teacher edition’s special pages are 
Tun on a flat-bed. These pages are as- 
sembled by girls who throw the 
sheets over a moving saddle where 
they are automatically pinned to- 
gether and stacked. Then they are 


trimmed and sent to the mailing 
Toom, ‘ 
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Sight and Sound 


OMMERCIAL films in the off- 
C ing, which teachers may note 
for their educational uses, 
are: Walt Disney’s first long film, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs; 
Wells Fargo, in which the West is 
opened up again; Tom Sawyer, 
which it is hoped will truly picture 
the boyhood of Samuel Clemens; 
Buccaneer, based on the career of 
Jean Lafitte in New Orleans in 1812; 
and Marco Polo. 


After a preview of Marco Polo, a 
friend of Sam Goldwyn told the pro- 
ducer, “Don’t worry, Sam, it looks 
like a million dollars.” “A million?” 
Sam spluttered indignantly, “It cost 
me two million.” 

U.S. Steel is making a motion pic- 
ture of the complete steel produc- 
ton process, from the ore mines to 
the retail store, in color. 

* 

Motion pictures can give the indif- 
ferent individual an insight into the 
horrors which prevail in China and 
Spain today. They can also arouse a 
determination to work for peace which 
is not motivated by fear. Because of 
this latter quality, Broken Lullaby 
(“The Man I Killed”), which was pro- 
duced by Ernst Lubitsch for Para- 
mount, has won the unanimous en- 
dorsement of peace workers. A 2-reel, 
35 mm. extract of this film has been 
available to educators for several 
years, but they may now obtain a 16 
mm. non-inflammable talkie print of 
the entire drama. For information and 
terms address Dr. Francis Onderdonk, 
1331 Geddes Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

. 


Detroit schools ordered 110 new 16 
mm. Ampro Projectors, this year, 
thanks to the performance of 83 bought 
the year before. This is believed to be 
the largest school purchase on record. 


A news reel on 16 mm., edited for 
the school circuit, makes the rounds 
through the Lewis Film Service, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, alternating with a topical 
reel, on the March of Time order, called 
See. For peace organizations, the same 
group offers a collection by newsreel 
men, called War in China. 


To add to international good will, 
the Pan American Union, Washington, 
is lending schools a new item on the 
Pan American Highway, known as 
Rollin’ Down to Mexico, two reels in 
16 or 35, sound, non-flamm. 

* 


Films, Inc., lists its instructional and 
its feature films in two separate cata- 
logs, all 16 mm. There is a long British 
Gaumont list, including 39 Steps. 


Thunder Over the Orient, 2 reel, 16 
mm. sound, issued by Walter O. Gut- 


lohn, Inc., goes into the roots of Japan 
in China, the culture of the Orient, and 
authentic scenes of destructive war- 
fare. The film includes several animat- 
ed maps. 

+ 

Burton Holmes Films in Chicago 

now offers some of its pictures to 
schools free of rental charges. 

ry 


Evidence of the growing demand for 
non-theatrical films and the growing 
and constantly increasing supply of 
such films is a new quarterly directory 
published by International Education- 
al Pictures. It includes a partial di- 
rectory of national and local film dis- 
tributors and lists hundreds of titles 
classified by subject. The listings are 
arranged so as to reduce the effort of 
reading to a minimum. 


New York City teachers have a 
choice of several courses on the mo- 
tion picture this winter. Professor 
Frederic M. Thrasher is conducting 
course 110.11, 12 at N. Y. U. Columbia 
is holding weekly meetings, combin- 
ing pictures and lectures, through its 
University Extension Film Study. The 
Museum of Modern Art, which start- 
ed the whole business, is continuing 
its showings of significant pictures in 
the history of the art. And the Y.M.H.A. 
is showing a series which includes two 
previews. There are few courses, how- 
ever, which take up the technique of 
teaching with films. The American 
Council on Education has done some 
research on the use of films for teach- 
ing in Europe. A report was published 
this fall. 


Ampro announces that its new model 
L projector is capable of providing 
clear, undistorted sound and visual 
images to audiences of up to three 
thousand, which is something remark- 
able for a portable machine. 


A film service which distributes 
films to schools or churches at $1.00 a 
day, with transportation free. is The 
Manse Library of Cincinnati, operated 
by a Methodist minister. 


Erpi Picture Consultants has pub- 
lished, for those teachers who are in- 
terested in the use of films in the class- 
room, a comprehensive program for 
sight and sound instruction in the San 
Francisco Schools. It includes advice 
on training of teachers, film selection, 
the administration of films, and the fu- 
sion of the films with the curriculum. 
The illustrated Erpi catalog for 1938, 
incidentally, shows some exceptional- 
ly attractive educational films in fields 
where movies can do the most good. In 
the field of Human Geography, they 
have a sorely needed reel on conserva- 
tion and others on shelter, water pow- 
er, and transportation. 
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There is no substitute for 


GUTLOHN SERVICE 








Audio-Visual Instruction With 16mm. Sound-On-Film 


is made simpler, easier and more effective when you use the vast 
GUTLOHN film library. GUTLOHN SERVICE assures you of pictures 
in excellent running condition, carefully checked by technicians before 
and after use _ _ _ with delivery dates strictly adhered to _ - - at 
modest rental rates that will not tax your budget. 


Thunder Over the Orient 


An outstanding picture for current events study. A brilliant, dramatic portrayal 
of the Sino-Japanese conflict. Illustrates the growth of the Japanese Empire 
... the unusual characteristics of both races... the forces behind the present 
struggle and the futility of warfare. Animated photography is used through- 
out the film for map illustrations. A 2 reel subject of important educational 


value. 














RECESS PROGRAMS 


of half-hour length, containing 
entertainment and _ instructional 
value, available on attractive 
rental basis. 


WALTER O. GUTLOMN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. HS-6 New York, N. Y. 


OUR CATALOG 


contains over 900 Educational 
and Entertainment subjects. Send 
for your copy today! 























Always more for your money.... 


EASTIN 16mm. PICTURES 


“Headquarters for Entertainment and Educational Rental Films” 


506 PUTNAM BUILDING — DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Lower Prices 

More Desirable Subjects 
Excellent Prints Always 
Good Reels 


. Convenient Shipping Material 
(Light weight, to reduce shipping costs.) 


No matter where you formerly secured films, you'll find our service superior. 
Get out of the old habit and into the new. Some school near you is already using 
our pictures regularly—ask them about us. Our catalogue costs you nothing, send 
for it today. 


Eastin 6mm. Pictures 
Davenport. lowa 
Please send us, without obligation, your new catalogue of 6mm. sound and silent rental films. | 
‘ projector and wish to make use of films 
(State make and whether sound or silent) | 
for the following purposes: 
) Regular weekly complete entertainment programs (about 90 os aaa | 
utes) 


) Occasional complete entertainment programs (about 90 min 
) Recess entertainment, or combination entertainment-educational programs (about 35 


to 40 minutes) 
) Instructional films for classroom use 

















Off the Press 


Evans, Anastasia H., Editor. Direc. 
tory of Social Agencies of the City 
of New York. New York. Columbia 
University Press. 1937 

For those outside of the big city, 
the impressive detail about this book 
is that is gives 474 pages to listing 
social agencies. In New York, it 
should be invaluable as an aid to 
guidance. 


May, Alfred A. Better English 
Through Practice. New York. Globe, 
1937. 

A book of drills which ought to 
equip the survivors to compose a 
business letter accurately. 
Schorling, Clark and Smith. Mod- 
ern-School Mathematic. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. World. 1937. 

A mathematics text which moves 
with the stream of curriculum re- 
vision. 

Cushing, Burton L. A Laboratory 
Guide and Workbook. Boston. Ginn, 
1937. 75c. 

Designed to accompany the cele- 
brated Millikan, Gale, and Coyle 
textbook, this workbook outlines a 
series of experiments which enable 
the pupil to discover for himself the 
meaning of the laws of physics. The 
concept is developed from experi- 
ence, according to scientific method, 
and the pupil is discouraged from 
evaluating his experiences wholly in 
the light of preconceived ideas. 


Van Aller, H. H. and Dorothy. Gen- 
eral Biology. New York. Globe. 1937. 
$1.00. 

General principles of biology form 
the divisions of this book, and the 
materials in each illustrate the gen- 
eral principles. These chapter head- 
ings read: Man is one species among 
millions of different species. There 
is unity among all living things. Liv- 
ing things and their environment are 
constantly changing. All living 
things have the same problems. And 
so on. 

This system ought to be vastly more 
appealing to youngsters than one 
which arranges plants and animals 
in an evolutionary order or accord- 
ing to their families. At the same 
time, the authors have not neglect- 
ed the need of getting some facts into 
the pupils’ heads. The book includes 
assignments, contracts, and tests. 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


“ HAVE sat with some of our 
lads, fighting battles over 
again, and discussing battles 

to be. One officer—a mere boy—told 
me how he’d run up against eleven 
Huns in an advanced post. He killed 
two with a Mills bomb (‘Grand 
weapon the Mills!’ he laughed, his 
clear eyes gleaming with excite- 
ment), wounded another with his 
revolver, and marched the remain- 
der back to our own lines... .” 

Thus wrote a war correspondent 
for his million readers about twenty 
years ago. Many young people liv- 
ing today in more danger of war 
than that newspaperman who “sat” 
and “discussed,” by reading such 
easy-going propaganda as his, may 
innocently come to mistake “war for 
a football match.” To 
tell them the truth, 
many men who actually 
fought in the war, have 
put into poetry and 
prose their honest and 
powerful testimony as 
to war’s brutal horrors. 

The best of the war 
poets were English and 
knew war intimately: Wilfred Owen 
was killed a few hours before the 
signing of the Armistice; Siegfred 
Sassoon, who captured a trench 
single-handed, had been cited for 
bravery so many times that when 
he accused the military authority 
of prolonging the war deliberate- 
ly and protested on the behalf of 
those who were suffering, his su- 
perior officer refused to court-mar- 
tial him. Robert Graves and Herbert 
Read both were cited for extraordi- 
nary valor under fire. 

Among their many works on war, 
we find the poem, “The Happy War- 
rior,” by Herbert Read, a good anti- 
dote to the romantic description of 
the war correspondent. 


The Happy Warrior 

His wild heart beats with painful 
sobs, 

His strained hands clench an ice- 
cold rifle, 

His aching jaws grip a hot parched 
tongue, 

His wide eyes search unconsciously. 


He cannot shriek. 


Bloody saliva 
Dribbles down his shapeless jacket, 


I saw him stab 
And stab again 
A well-killed Boche, 


This is the ha warrior, 
This is he. . , — ; 


In the letters written by Wilfred 
Owen while he was on the battle- 
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HERBERT READ’S WAR POETRY 


field, published with his poems in 
1931, is a description fairly common 
to soldier writing, which serves well 
as an introduction to another poem 
by Herbert Read. “We had a march 
of three miles over shelled road, then 
nearly three along a flooded trench. 
After that we came to where the 
trenches had been blown flat out and 
had to go over the top. It was of 
course dark, too dark, and the 
ground was not mud, not sloppy 
mud, but an octopus of sucking clay, 
three, four, five feet deep, relieved 
only by craters full of water. Men 
have been known to drown in them, 
Many stuck in the mud....” 


Kneeshaw Goes To War 


There are a few left who will find 
it hard to forget 

Polygonveld. 

The earth was scarred and broken 

By torrents of plunging shells; 

Then washed and sodden with au- 
tumnal rains. 

And Polygonbeke 

(Perhaps a rippling stream 

In the days of Kneeshaw’s gloom) 

Spread itself like a fatal quick- 

sand— 

A sucking, clutching death. 

They had to be across the beke 

And in their line before dawn. 

A man who was marching by Knee- 
shaw’s side 

Hesitated in the middle of the mud, 

And slowly sank, weighted down by 
equipment and arms. 

He cried for help; 

Rifles were stretched to him; 

He clutched and they tugged, 

But slowly he sank, 

His terror grew— 


Grew visibly when the viscous ooze 

Reached his neck. 

And there he seemed to stick, 

Sinking no more. 

They could not dig him out— 

The oozing mud would flow back 
again. 


The dawn was very near. 


An officer shot him through the 
head: 

Not a neat job—the revolver 

Was too close. : 


One theme which enters again and 
again into their experience of hor- 
ror and suffering is that of the pity, 
tenderness and affection which the 
men bearing the burden of the war 
felt for each other. The comradeship 
of the men at the front, which often 
led them to give up their lives to 
save their friends is poignantly ex- 
pressed in another of 
Read’s poems, 


My Company 
A man of mine 
lies on the wire. 
It is death to fetch his 
soulless corpse. 


A man of mine 
lies on the wire; 
And he will rot 
And first his lips 
The worms will eat. 


It is not thus I would have him 
kissed, 

But with the warm passionate lips 

Of his comrade here. 


The men in prolonged battle some- 
times came to feel that the people 
safe at home were more their enemy 
than the men they had to kill; but 
sometimes they turned their pity to- 
ward the refugees: 


The Refugees 


Mute figures with bowed heads 
They travel along the road: 

Old women, incredibly old, 
And a hand-cart of chattels. 


They do not weep: 
Their eyes are too raw for tears. 


Past them have hastened 

Processions of retreating gun teams, 

Baggage-wagons and swift horse- 
men. 

Now they struggle along 

With the rearguard of a broken 
army. 


We will hold the enemy towards 
nightfall 

And they will move 

Mutely into the dark behind us, 

Only the creaking cart 

Disturbing their sorrowful serenity. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Poems, 1914-1934, by Herbert Read, by 
permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc. 
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A World Divided Is a World Lost 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 











Y NEW acquaintance 
M (whom I ran into casually 
in New Orleans) was a 
simple-minded fellow. First of all he 
asked me all sorts of questions about 
myself, my family, my sources of 
revenue, and the name, age and sex, 
of my wife and children. In return 
for which he was more than willing 
to tell me about his own economic 
and social antecedents and where- 
abouts. In short, in less than five 
minutes we had become old friends 
and after a further ten minutes I 
knew more about him than I know 
about some of my neighbors in New 
York whom I have met in the ele- 
vator for the last half dozen years. 
At once I realized that he had two 
special hobbies—he was inordinate- 
ly fond of playing pool and he hated 
all foreigners. Of course, since I have 
been a citizen now for a great many 
years, everything was quite all right, 
but he was firmly convinced that 
most ‘“‘furriners’’ had but one single 
purpose in life—to interfere with the 
prosperity of America and to bring 
about our immediate economic, so- 
cial and political downfall. Above all 
things, he resented the fact that he 
had not succeeded in getting rid of 
a number of surplus bales of cotton 
which he. had not been able to sell 
in the domestic market, but in some 
mysterious way that too was the 
fault of the heathen Chinese and the 
heathen English and the heathen 
Roosians . . . all of them combined 
in one vast plot to stamp out our 
hateful democracy, which was so far 
superior to the rest of the world as 
to have evoked the jealousy of every 
man, woman and child among our 
1,875,000,000 fellow-passengers on 
this planet. 

He was in the habit of reading the 
editorials in a certain chain of news- 
papers that was the main champion 
of the pleasant doctrine of “America 
for the Americans” and “Buy Amer- 
ican” and “A hundred billions for 
domestic goods, but not a single 


penny for foreign imports.” Indeed 
he proved himself such an excellent 
pupil that when inadvertently I used 
the expression “international trade 
as opposed to a strictly national form 
of commerce,” he immediately be- 
came suspicious and asked me 
whether I had been in Russia lately? 

By that time, as always happens 
when I am slightly bored, I had be- 
gun to draw pictures on the back of 
an old envelope. With the usual re- 
sult that the citizen in the pool room 
became somewhat mystified, for peo- 
ple not much given to the arts (even 
such lowly and primitive forms of 
art as mine) always feel slightly 
embarrassed by something that is 
so compietely outside of their own 
spiritual domain, such as doing card 
tricks or playing the fiddle, or sing- 
ing a tune a little more complicated 
than “Pop Goes the Weasel.” The 
native leaned over my shoulder. 

“What are you doing?’ he asked 
me. 

“Oh, nothing much,” I answered, 
“but I thought that I would draw 
you a little fairy story. It might 
amuse you,” and I fished a piece of 
paper out of one of my inside pock- 
ets and I said, “Now here! We be- 
gin right at home. You like to shoot 
a little pool. Here is your pool table. 
Now what do you need to play pool? 
You could do it without a table. It 
would not be easy but it would be 
possible. You could use the floor. You 
could do it without regular cues. It 
would not be easy, but it could be 





done. You could use an old broom. 
But the one thing you absolutely 
need is a couple of ivory billiard 
balls. You could not use marble 
ones, no matter how well polished 
and how absolutely round they 
were. You could not use rubber ones, 
for they would bounce all over the 
place like tennis balls or ping-pong 
balls. You absolutely must have 
ivory balls, or there is no game. Next 
question, if you don’t mind being ex- 
amined a little — where does the 
ivory come from?” 

“From Africa,’ my unknown 
friend hastened to inform me, for by 
this time he was getting sort of curi- 
ous to know what I was driving at 
and at least he seemed to know 
something about elephants. 

“Correct,” said the Professor, for 
once a professor .. . and you know 
the rest of that sentence. ‘““Therefore, 
somewhere in the heart of Africa 
there lives an elephant. Here is the 
elephant; I will give you a couple 
of them for good measure. Now you 
cannot possibly go and hunt that 
elephant yourself, for you have got 
to stay right here in Louisiana to 
raise your cotton. You leave the ele- 
phant - hunting to the natives in 
Africa. And so an African native in 
the heart of the African jungle trav- 
els for weeks and weeks, until he 
gets himself an elephant. Then he 
travels again for a couple of weeks 
to carry the ivory tusks to the near- 
est port. Such tusks are heavy and 
the going is hard and the chances are 
that your native is eaten up bya 
tiger or a mosquito before he reaches 
the coast. But suppose for the sake 
of argument thai he gets there. He 
then sells the tusks to an Arab for 
just as much as he can get. But that 
‘whatever he can get’ will in the last 
analysis depend upon whatever you 
here, five thousand miles away, are 
willing to pay him for those ivory 
tusks, which meanwhile some man- 
ufacturer in England has converted 
into nice round billiard balls. 





IlNustrations by the author from “A World Divided Is a World Lost.” 
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“Thereupon the American import- 


cily and whose wife came from Ire- 
land, he wiil lather me with a brush 
made out of hair he imported from 
Austria and a razor made out of 
English steel and. . .” 

“Stranger,” he said, and I detected 
a note of great sincerity in his voice, 
“T beg to apologize. I thought at first 


' er of billiard balls in New York, 
who has been paid by some bank in 
Louisiana to whom your local dealer 
in billiard balls had sent the money 
you paid him for these little bits of 
ivory, sends the money back to Eng- 
land. The English manufacturer of 
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Recent Books About War 


Adam, Ruth. War on Saturday Week. Phil- 
adelphia, Lippincott, 1937. (Novel about 
the beginning of a future war.) 
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illiard your billiard balls gives it to another that you were just a little bit crazy. Bemelmans, Ludwig. My War With the 
narble [ff banker who forwards the money to Do you mind if I keep these pictures _—- United States. New York, Viking Press, 
lished Zanzibar or Mombasa or wherever and will you sign them for me? I 1937. (A German-American’s humorous 


story of his adventures in the American 
army during the World War.) 

Van der Meersch, Maxime. Invasion. New 
York, Viking Press, 1937. (A long nove) 
about a French city occupied by Ger- 


want to take them home for the 
kids.” 

Of course this is a very small 
world. So small that it is absolutely 


they your native sold the original tusks to 
r ones, that Arab dealer in ivory, and the 
er the Arab dealer in Zanzibar or Mom- 
5-pong basa, who bought the tusks from the 


have native, gives the native hisshare and impossible for any of us to go through man traps Caring the World War. 
>. Next —_.. life without doing a little business The following books offer different 
ng ex- “yes” said my friend from Lou- With the rest of us. Life is a matter Doints of view on the Spanish civil 


war and its origins: 

Bates, Ralph. The Olive Field. New 
York. Dutton, 1936. 

Langdon-Davies, John. Behind the Span- 
ish Barricades. New York, McBride, 
1937. 

Moss, Geoffrey. The Siege of the Alcazar. 
New York, Knopf, 1937. 

Paul, Elliot. The Life and Death of a Span- 
ish Town. New York, Random House, 
1937. 

Peers, E. Allison. The Spanish Tragedy. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 

1937. 

White, Freda. War in Spain. New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1937, 
And here are some magazine 

articles and stories about the 

Spanish and Chinese wars, most 

of them by eye-witnesses: 

Asia Magazine, Special Section on 
“The War in China,” supplement 
to Nov., 1937, issue. 

Bercovici, R. “Beleaguered.” Scrib- 
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of give and take. All we have to do is 
to learn how to give and take in such 
a way that both sides shall prosper. 
For that is the only way in which we 
can ever hope to establish that defi- 
nite basis for a mutual and lasting 
prosperity, without which the world 
will never come to rest. 


es the isiana, a little bewildered by this 


hasty juggling with names and places 
and still entirely at sea about what 
I was really driving at, “and then? 
Then what happens?” 

“And then,” I told him, “the ele- 
phant hunting native takes that 
money and goes back to his own vil- 
lage and he gathers his family around 
him. They are all of them very much 
in need of new cotton garments and 
so he takes them to the Arab’s 
store (for every Arab in the 
East runs a miniature depart- 
ment store), and he uses your 
money — your money from 
Louisiana—that he got by way 
of New York and London to 
buy himself and his family 
from Uganda an entirely new 
outfit of cotton shirts and cot- 
ton trousers and cotton coats 
and he pays the Arab for that 
cotton he is buying (which is 
really your cotton, for your 
agent in New Orleans has sold 
it, via New York and London, 
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Reprinted from A World Divided Is 
a World Lost (Pamphlet House, New 
York), by permission of the author. 


WORDS FOR SIR BASIL ZAHAROFF 
By Maxwell Anderson 


(When Sir Basil Zaharoff, the multi-million- 
aire munitions merchant who became an inter- 
national legend, died last year at 86, there were 
few to mourn him. But Maxwell Anderson, the 
distinguished American playwright, wrote the 
following dirge, reprinted here by courtesy of 
the New York Herald Tribune and F. P. A., in 
whose “Conning Tower” it appeared.) 


Where is the grave of Sir Basil Zaharoff; 
Where may the bones of the old man lie, 
Within what borders, under what far-off 
Trim God’s acre look up at the sky? 


to the Arab in Zanzibar or 


Atlantic, November, 1937. 


ip by a Mombasa) with the money Hide the spot well, you sextons and keepers, Laird, M. “Diary of Revolution.” 

a which you paid him for his Carve obscurely his epigraph, Atlantic re ace ee 

he s * ivory tusks (now clicking mer- For the earth about him is thick with sleepers ag pe ae 7 

ere. : 17s ; ; ; 

al for otal a a coe oe Dead but to profit that cenotaph. Rice, Lillian | Shively, "Somewhere 
’ ’ . ae " : d girder. in Shanghai,” Atlantic, Nov., a 

But that that you are shooting pool with Lap him in lead; let the groins and g “ Ybarra, T. R. “Spain 4 la Franco.” 

the last : sich Jointing the marble be bronze and steel Collier's. A tT. 1987 

ver you Ory billiard balls, you are Where he lays him down with his million mur- ollier’s, August 7, 1937. 

y' really shooting pool with bales ders, The end-pages of Story (Oct.) 
ey of cotton, and very likely with _ Hated by inches, from head to heel. carry the following note from 
se ivory your own bales of cotton. Martha Gellhorn, author of 
ne man- “And now if you will kindly Picket the night, lest a ground swell rising “Visit to the Wounded,” reprint- 
mverted Along the numberless cross-marked mounds ed on page 19 in this issue. She 








tell me where the barber shop 
ls, I shall go and pay the bar- 
ber with some money I made 
out of books, printed on Cana- 
dian wood - pulp and written 
with a fountain pen made out 
of rubber that came from the 
Malay Peninsula and gold that 
tame out of the South African 
mines and filled with ink that 
tame from Heaven knows 
Where, and pushed across the 
Paper by a brain imported 
from Holland, and the barber, 
Who probably was born in Si- 
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Vomit the forms of his dead, devising 
Spectral, a spectral fox and hounds. 


Basil Zaharoff, with fox mustaches 
Blowing back toward a storm of hosts, 
Flying forever the hate that lashes . 
Quenchless from these pursuing hosts; 


Seen by night, when the long lights blind him, 
Torn by the hedges, wet with the rains, 

With his million dead in cry behind him, 

His whiskers blowing, leaping the lanes. 


Weight him with granite, Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
Dig him in thoroughly, set him deep, 

Secret, silent, alone and afar-off— 

But his dead will find him; he shall not sleep. 


writes: “I went to Spain because 
I felt I had to, stayed in Madrid 
and traveled to the fronts in 
March and April, was deeply 
impressed with what I saw, and 
filled with admiration, returned, 
and plan to go back soon. That’s 
all. I feel very lucky to have 
gone, to have seen a great many 
things and perhaps to have un- 
derstood them. I don’t think one 
can understand what is going on 
now and what will be going on 
next, without having understood 
about Spain... .” Since ther Miss 
Gellhorn has gone back to Spain. 
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Read this one Jirs 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 

The reason why I suggest that you 
begin a long friendship with Chester- 
ton—for it is never possible for a mo- 
ment to separate his books from the 
man, and the man’s character is one 
with which it is impossible not to make 
friends—with one of the Father Brown 
books, is because most of us like de- 
tective stories, and Father Brown is a 
grand detective, even if he is an ama- 
teur, or at least an unofficial member 
of the force. 

You can, of course, get these admir- 
able books all in one, in a big volume 
called The Father Brown Omnibus, or 
you can take them out, one by one, 
from the library. You can begin al- 
most anywhere; these are collections 
of short stories in which the same 
characters often reappear, but with- 
out making it necessary to read the 
tales always in the same order. Of 
course I have my own favorites among 


the separate stories; everybody has. 
One addict will say there is nothing to 
beat the one about “The Queer Feet”; 
another will say “The Invisible Man” 
is ahead of all the rest; another will at 
this point interrupt to ask if they can 
compare with the one where a trail is 
left across London by doing the most 
extraordinary things imaginable and 
setting people to wondering why they 
were done. The chances are that with 
seven Chestertonians in the room, at 
least six prime favorite stories will be 
brought forward. But all seven will 
have read all the stories there are, and 
I believe if you get started, that is 
what you will do. 

I hope you do. You will get far more 
from these books than you will from 
ordinary detective stories. 

In the first place, you will get some 
sense of the tremendous importance of 
the human soul, and the consequent 
necessity of making up your mind 
about right and wrong. You will see 


how it is possible for a man like Father 
Brown to “hate the sin yet love the 
sinner,” because he sees straight, and 


is not taken in by sentimentality, nor © 


surprised by anything human beings 
can do. In these immensely entertain- 
ing books all the excitement and in. 
tellectual challenge of the regular de- 
tective story are present, together with 
a literary style rarely to be found in 
this type of fiction. But you will also 
find yourself wondering about some of 
the deeper things of life. They will] 
leave you with a quickened sense of 
human vaiue. You may not notice all 
this at first, but the beauty of these 
books is that they make themselves re- 
membered, and some day they will 
come back when they are needed. 
My own personal Chesterton favor- 
ite, however, is Manalive, his story of 
a man who really was alive instead of 
only partly conscious, as too many of 
us are content to be. How many times 
I have read that book I don’t know, 
but I know a girl who has read it al- 
most as often as I have. G. K. C. could 
have been named Manalive himself: 
you feel that in all he writes, and you 
get it to the full in his last lovely book, 
the Autobiography he gave the world 
just before he left it. 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 


should bear the name of the writer, age, - 


school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Round Table 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. All manuscripts appearing 
here are eligible for Scholastic Awards. 


War 


Iama bomb... 

I wreck cathedrals 

Kill many great men... 
I am a bomb. 


I'm a bullet... 
I speed through people 
Mortally wound them... 
I'm a bullet. 


I’m a saber... 
I ravage the guts, 
Ruthlessly kill... 
I’m a saber 


Iam battle... 
I breed disaster 
Bring futility ... 
I am battle. 


I am Time; 
Wars leave lasting marks 
But I cover all 
For I am Time. 
—Betty Gips, 14 
Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Delcamp. 
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Martial Music 


“If the United States should be drawn 

Into another great world war, 

Would you enlist again?” 

I asked of an ex-service man, who had 
gone 

Overseas to that last great war. 


“Hell, no!” he answered, clenching his 
fists, 

Gritting his teeth, as though through 
the mists 

Came once more some bitter memory. 


Being a bit startled at his vehemence, 
Feeling that I had intruded 

Upon some forbidden topic, 

I turned, and silently walked away. 


Oh, God, I thought, youth must surely 
take 

Heed of these bitter men, and need not 
make 

The same grim, ghastly mistake again. 


Yet, as I see the uniforms marching 
past me, 

And the stirring martial music fills my 
ears, 

I, too, am incensed with a fire of patri- 
otism; 

All memory of those bitter men is for- 
gotten, 

As I square my shoulders and march 
with the music. 
—Maxine Coleman, 18 
Mesa (Ariz.) Union High School 
Teacher. Miss Florence Swift 


Will We Die Now? 


He says that we must fight! 
Fight, do you hear, and die! 

That we must stop a war 
Because they’ve bombed Shanghai! 


It’s cruel war, he says. 
They’re killing helpless folk. 
A “moral” duty, ours. 

A “moral’”—but a cloak! 


A cloak to hide the terrors, 
The sufferings of war, 

So that our boys today 

Will die the death. What for? 


Who cares what others say? 

It’s “Money!” that they cry. 

They gain. We lose—our lives. 
Come, Youth. Let’s live—not die! 
—Charlotte Brown, 17 

Downers Grove (Ill.) High School 
Teacher, Miss Ethel McCutcheon 


I hear the droning of a plane, 
And then the whining of a shell 

Above the clatter of the rain—- 
Oh, God! but this is hell! 


Last night my arm was torn away, 
I lay where I fell; and it started to 
rain, 
I’ve got to die and I’ve tried to pray, 
Oh, God; It is all in vain! 


What life I have will soon be gone, 
Stiff and cold in the mud I lie, 
Except for the Past I am alone— 
Oh, God! It is hard to die! 
—Herbert K. Lotz, 17 
East High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Teacher, Miss McBride 
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MEHING THE HEADLINES 


Some facts about unportant 144ues at home and abroad 


FROM STUDIES BY 


THE FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
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of ILLIONS and billions of dol- 
of B lars. Nations are spending 
of enormous sums for guns, am- 
*S munition, tanks, airplanes, ships, 
v, wison gases, and the training of hun- 
- dreds of thousands of men. No one 
d knows exactly what the total amount 
; is but the picture below shows what 
* sf governments, including the United 
d Sates and Europe, have been spend- 


ing in recent years, compared with 
R what they spent back in 1913, the 
year before the World War. You see 
the total for the past 5 years comes to 
$32,000,000,000. It’s hard to grasp 
just how much money that is, so we’ll 
put it another way. Thirty-two bil- 
lion dollars would replace the build- 
ings of all American colleges and 
universities — once, twice, three 
















1913 
$2,500 
MILLION 


APROX. 


1934 
$5,064 
MILLION 


fOW MUCH ARE THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD SPENDING FOR ARMAMENTS? 


times, ten times, fourteen times! 
The fact is that Germany and Italy 
have been spending more than half 
of their total government budgets for 
armaments while other nations such 


as Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Japan are spending from 20 to 40 per 
cent. 


Who Pays the Bill? 


The people, of course. The money 
for all these war preparations which 
may end in destruction has to come 
out of taxes. Many kinds of taxes 
have been devised, anda the people 
are encouraged to pay and even to 
give as a patriotic duty. In Nazi Ger- 
many they are taught to prefer “can- 
non to butter.” In Fascist Italy mil- 
lions of men and women gave their 


THE WORLD 
ARMAMENT BILL 


1935 
$8,810 
MILLION 
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wedding rings and other jewelry to 
help pay for the Ethiopian campaign. 

Since governments cannot meet 
the huge expenses of their armament 
programs even with heavy taxes, 
they float loans and borrow money 
on which interest must be paid for 
many years to come. This spending 
of borrowed money makes for pros- 
perity for a little while but it is dan- 
gerous business, causing a spiral of 
rising prices which economists call 
inflation. 

At first because of increased de- 
mand it is the prices of war mate- 
rials which rise—iron, steel, copper, 
coal. But later, other prices begin to 
rise, too. In the end, the price of 
nearly everything men and women 
need goes up. Unfortunately wages 
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do not increase so rapidly, savings 
begin to disappear. When wage earn- 
ers can no longer afford to pay the 
high prices, the demand for goods 
stops abruptly and the market 
crashes. In recent months economists 
have been warning that the arma- 
ment race is leading to another pe- 
riod of dangerous inflation. But mili- 
tary budgets continue to mount. 


Why Are Nations Arming? 


Practically every nation in the 
world declares that it wants peace 
and claims that its armed forces are 
not being organized for purposes of 
attack, but only for defense. What is 
it then that the nations are trying to 
defend? 

Governments give 
their people various an- 
swers. Frenchmen are 
asked to sacrifice for se- 
curity—to defend their 
country against invasion 
(by Germany). Great 
Britain’s rearmament 
program which will cost 
$7,500,000,000 during 
the next five years is ex- 
plained on the ground 
that strong armaments 
are the only method of 
preserving peace and 
making the League of 
Nations effective. Rus- 
sian workers are told that the first 
socialist state must be protected from 
the danger of attack by “greedy capi- 
talist nations” and fascist states. Ger- 
mans are told to believe that without 
powerful arms they cannot hope to 
attain equality among the nations of 
Europe, and the foreign policy of Hit- 
ler aims to wipe out this stain. 

Whatever the people are told, the 
fact is that armaments are main- 
tained for the purpose of carrying 
out national policies, just as it used to 
be the custom for men to wear 
swords to defend their honor or win 
their way in the world. In spite of re- 
cent efforts at international organi- 
zation, the world is still organized 
pretty much on nationalistic lines, 
with each nation responsible for the 
defense of its rights and the settling 
of its own grievances. Whenever 
there is a clash between national 
aims and interests, the armaments, 
like the swords, are liable to be put 
to use. And the result is likely to be 
war. 


U. S. Arms Budget Mounts 


Last year the same Congress which 
passed neutrality legislation voted 
nearly a billion dollars for the Amer- 
ican Army and the Navy—the big- 
gest peace-time appropriation in our 
history. The reason given, of course, 
is national defense. We are told that a 
navy “second to none’”’ is essential for 
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the adequate defense of our national 
interests. 

We boast that our armed forces 
have never been used to attack or 
threaten the territory or rights of any 
other nation, that we have used them 
for purposes of defense only. The 
fact remains, however, that Ameri- 
cans have béen called upon to fight in 
six wars during our 150 years as a 
nation, an average of one war every 
twenty-five years. And we can call 
these wars “defensive’”’ only if we 
broaden the term to mean fighting 
for what we considered to be our na- 
tional interests or ideals — unity, 
freedom, democracy. Should we ask 
ourselves. then, whether our inter- 
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pretation of national defense is any 
more righteous than that of other 
countries? 

At any rate it is important for us 
as Americans to find out precisely 
what we intend to defend with our 
armed forces. 


What Shall We Defend? 


It is not easy to get a satisfactory 
answer to this question. Our policy 
has changed from time to time. At 
present there is sharp difference of 
opinion even among those who are 
anxious to maintain peace. A variety 
of reasons are given for wanting to 
strengthen our armed forces. And 
because of all this confusion, it is dif- 
ficult to determine just how large our 
military and naval forces ought to be. 

In general, there are four possible 
answers to the question what we 
should be ready to defend: 

1. Our own shores. 

2. The American continent. 

3. Our overseas possessions, citizens, 
commerce, and other national interests 
in all parts of the world. 

4. Democratic ideals and the sanc- 
tity of international agreements. 

Let us consider each of these pos- 
sibilities briefly in relation to the 
adequacy of our present defense 
forces. 


Defense of Our Own Shores 
We are often reminded by advo- 
cates of a larger army and navy that 








‘United States could not easily be jp 


For the answers to fill 
in this “pie chart,” see 
page 28-S. 











we have a broad rich country, 
it would be natural for less fortur 
nations to eye our wealth jealo 
and try to steal it. Therefore 
should have adequate defenses 
protect our 21,000 miles of coast-li; 
and 4,500 miles of our land frontie 

The question then is—are 4 
armed forces sufficient to protect 9 
country from invasion? As a matte 
of fact they are more than adequa 
since military experts admit that th 
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Defense of Democratic Ideals 
There are those who point to the 
sce of dictatorships and the march of 
“aggressor nations and say that we 
must be prepared to defend the idea 
of democracy, to uphold the “sanc- 
tity of treaties,” and to insist on the 
“rule of law’ among the nations of 
the world. In other words, we should 
be ready to join with other demo- 
eratic nations in an effort to check 
jawlessness and prevent the spread 
of fascism. 

This too would mean a vast in- 
crease in armament for us. We would 
have to prepare ourselves to oppose 
nations that are already heavily 
armed. We might have to mobilize 
our manpower and resources to par- 
ticipate in a so-called “holy” war. 








Which of These Policies? 

Our present defense policy is 
somewhat contradictory. On one side, 
we have apparently given up the 
policy of protecting American life 
and property either in Latin Amer- 
ica or the Far East. By adopting the 
recent neutrality legislation, we ap- 
parently served notice that the 
American navy would not be asked 
todefend American commerce on the 
evelt# high seas in time of war, and that 
ye ine citizens hereafter would have to 
t only trade and travel in war zones at their 
» “ou # own risk. As a signer of the Kellogg 
west # Pact the United States renounced 
> with war as “an instrument of national 
ine of policy.” 
inter- On the other side, we continue to 
ental ® deliver vigorous protests to Japan 

against acts of aggression in China. 
resent # The present administration has 
cay adopted a ‘big navy” policy and by 
naval keeping the fleet in the Pacific is 

using arms to back up its diplomacy. 

In spite of the neutrality legislation 
ess off there is much doubt whether in time 
inter-@ Of crisis we would really surrender 
e. We all neutral rights. 
. ‘The Perhaps most serious of all, official 
“Judes spokesmen have repeatedly ex- 
eae Pressed the interest of the United 
s, but States in upholding the “sanctity of 
asthe ‘Teaties” and in preserving interna- 
“hina tional law and democratie institu- 

“my. tions. In a world where events seem 

pres to be leading rapiuly in the direction 
of open conflict between the forces of 
eats dictatorship and those of democracy, 
With Such a stand might mean our partici- 
vasty Pation in another war in the name of 
ype gs © FeMocracy. (Schol., Oct. 30, p. 32.) 


nS On 


‘ican 


aa Whither Civilization? 
ors of If the armament race and increas- 


ing international tensions indicate 
the possibility of another general 
war, and if we are likely to become 
involved, it may be well to find out 
how such a war would be fought and 
how the people of the world would be 
affected. In the first place, modern 
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ALL THE SOLDIERS IN THE WORLD WAR 


EACH SOLDIER REPRESENTS 200,000 OF THE TOTAL MOBILIZED FORCE 
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warfare is not carried on like Cae- 
sar’s campaigns or the Crusades or 
the dynastic wars of the middle ages 
—by small armies of professional so- 
diers. These were limited wars in- 
volving only a small percentage of 
the population. Instead modern wars 
mean unlimited warfare, with huge 
mass armies and military operations 
that affect the entire civil population. 
(See page 3.) 

Napoleon was the first general to 
use the mass army raising a grand 
army of half a million men by con- 
scription. The purpose of the mass 
army was to crush the enemy on the 
battlefield, to inflict a swift over- 
whelming blow and to break his will 
to resist. 

It was then a German by the name 
of Kar] von Clausewitz who saw that 
the logical developments of the mass 
army was to mobilize the entire 
manpower and resources of the na- 
tion. This theory known as the “na- 
tion in arms” was universally adopt- 
ed before the World War. Within a 
few short weeks after that war start- 
ed 20,000,000 men — Frenchmen, 
Germans, Austrians, Russians, Ser- 
bians — answered the mobilization 
call and the entire civilian popula- 
tions left at home became subject to 
air raids and naval blockades which 
meant death and starvation. 

The chart to the right shows what 
happened when the Prussian doc- 
trine of the “nation in arms” was put 
to the test on a grand scale. Six 
weeks after the first shot was fired 
the vast armies were checked in their 
tracks. Extensive gains and decisive 
victories were impossible. This stale- 
mate lasted four long years. Millions 
of lives were sacrificed in the futile 
effort to break it. 

Nevertheless most of the nations 
of the world are again “nations in 
arms,” conscripting their manpow- 
er, training mass armies even great- 
er than those of the World War, and 
mobilizing their entire productive 
energies for purpose of war. By 
adopting the National Defense Act 
of 1920 our own Congress accepted 

































This picture shows how airplanes have improved since 1914. The small black cirele 
represents the cruising radius of the average plane in the World War; the next circle 
the cruising radius of the average plane today; the dotted circle shows the cruising 

















radius of the largest bombers being built today. Cruising radius means the longest 
possible flight and return with a full load. Note margin of safety of the United States, 


the doctrine of the ‘nation in arms” 
and during the past year bills have 
been introduced providing for a uni- 
versal draft of manpower and com- 
plete industrial mobilization “in the 
event of war.” (See page 31.) 

Furthermore in trying to deter- 
mine what the next World War will 
be like, one must take account of two 
new weapons used in the last one 
and considerably developed since 
that time—poison gas and the air- 
plane. New gases have been invent- 
ed which are far more deadly and 
more pervasive than any used be- 
fore. British factories are turning 
out gas masks at the rate of 100,000 
per week. 

The picture above shows the tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of 
territory which a bombing plane can 
cover. But some military authorities 
contend that anti-aircraft guns have 
been improved so much since the 
World War that the possibility of 
“wiping out” great European cities 
is remote. (See page 3.) 





tration are divided as follows: 





Answers to Chart on Page 26-S 


The total income of the government in 1936 from all forms of taxation, 
including income, customs, stamp, alcohol, and excise taxes, amounted to 
$4,115,956,615. Our planned expenditures for 1937 as shown in the illus- 


A Interest and retirement fund on debt from last war. 
B National Defense (Army, Navy, etc.)..........----- 
II 0 dt eMac: da ais ke sdk ees awd aacleks 
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The total federal budget for 1937 is over $8,000,000,000, which means 
that the government has to borrow almost $4,000,000,000 to cover emer- 
gency relief and public works expenditures. 


. . -$1,239,000,000 
979,215,000 
488,000,000 
563,000,000 
840,000,000 











Still because the next world war 
is sure to bring wholesale destruc- 
tion of life and property, many au- 
thorities warn that it is likely to 
mean the end of civilization as we 
know it. 


What Can Be Done? 


It seems clear that as long as 
each nation considers it necessary to 
maintain armed forces to defend its 
own national interests there is dan- 
ger of conflict. One alternative to this 
is the establishment of an interna- 
tional police force to maintain law 
and order among nations, just asa 
local police department enforces law 
among the citizens of a town. 

This, however, many think, is not 
enough. There may be inequalities 
or injustices among nations which 
need adjustment. At present thereis 
no means of doing this except by 
force. The World Court hands down 
decisions on the basis of existing law, 
and the League of Nations has never 
made use of its article providing for 
the revision of unjust or outwom 
treaties. Injustices and grievances 
make for unrest and even rebellion. 
Within our own nation we have pro. 
vided for the -possibility of change 
by the passage of new laws or a COn- 
stitutional amendment. There is need 
for similar methods of peaceful 
change among nations. 


—— 
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F THE rise of the British Empire 
dominated world history dur- 
ing the 19th century, its decline 
wminates world history during the 
Mth, Why is the British Empire to- 
endangered? Because it covers 
quarter of the earth’s surface 
ind rules over one-quarter of the 
wrth’s inhabitants. Because it ex- 
nds to every continent and every 
jimate. Because it includes mem- 
of every race, every religion, 
state of civilization — the 
mightiest empire the world has ever 














mown. 
But since the beginning of the 20th 
atury Germany’s industrial ex- 
pasion has been threatening Brit- 
in’s position throughout the world. 
Geman exports from 1902 to 1914 
iwreased at Britain’s expense with 
the result that German traders and 
Geman bankers demanded access to 
te colonial markets and invest- 
ment outlets hitherto monopolized 
tyBritain. 
At the same time, the whole im- 
prialist setup began to show signs 
Wat Mo weakness. During the 19th cen- 
truc- Bury, the individual imperialist pow- 
/ au- Bs came into frequent conflicts with 
ly to Bach other as they all increased their 
S We Bioldings. By 1914, however, they 
had occupied almost all the available 
territory in the world and were com- 
bining into two rival camps, one 
ig as Bheaded by England, the other by 
ry t0 #Germany. There were no more Boer 
id its @Republics, no more Moroccan chief- 
dan- @ains, no more Australian bushmen 
o this Heft to conquer. 
sma- § Just as individual corporations 
| law @inside the different countries have 
ombined into the supertrusts of 
monopoly capitalism, so the individ- 
lal nations in the world imperialist 
ystem have combined into the in- 
trnational alliances of monopoly 
imperialism. In both instances the 
mderlying causes were the same. 
When the private corporation has 
tached the limits of expansion with- 
nits own country it joins forces with 
ther private corporations until two 
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Shadows Over the 
BRITISH EMPIRE 


By Quincy Howe 


The dozen or more different na- 
tions that competed against each 
other for colonies, trade, and invest- 
ment opportunities throughout the 
nineteenth century finally divided 
into the two camps that opposed each 
other in the World War. And the de- 
feat of the Central Powers left Eng- 
land more powerful than ever before 
and established the present world 
order of monopoly imperialism. 

The aftermath of the war re- 
vealed monopoly-imperialism in all 
its glory. Three empires—the Rus- 
sian, German, and Austro-Hungarian 
—had perished. Two of the victori- 
ous Allied Powers—lItaly and Japan 
—received only a handful of the ter- 
ritorial spoils. A third—the United 
States—received nothing. This left 
Britain and France dividing Ger- 
many’s former colonies, with Britain 
getting the lion’s share. 

Events in India, however, revealed 
a flaw in monopoly imperialism. 
Woodrow Wilson had coined the 











g for Bor three combines monopolize the phrase “self-determination of peo- 
worn field. ples” which British statesmen re- 
ances 

Ilion. : : a 
pro HIS article has been condensed from the chapter entitled “S.O.S. Empire 


Calling” in Quincy Howe’s recent book England Expects Every American to 


aN? Hh Do His Duty (Simon & Schuster). The chief argument of the book is that the British 


con- 
need 


today find it more necessary than ever to seek the aid of the United States in main- 
lining the Empire against the encroaching “have-not” nations. Mr. Howe warns 


cefll Bagainst a “British Network” engaged in deluding the American public into believing 
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that American economic, financial and—perhaps finally—military assistance for 
Britain would be a means of “preserving democracy” against “dictatorship.” Mr. 
© argues that it would be, instead, only a means of preserving Britain’s “monopoly 


The publication here of an excerpt from Mr. Howe’s book does not mean that 


’ Wit the editors of Scholastic necessarily agree with his basic thesis. The problems of war 
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Peace as they apply to this country are treated elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Howe’s 
is published because we believe it to be a lucid description of the critical 
‘ms with which Britain is today confronted, the solution of which will have 
effects for the whole world. Mr. Howe was for six years editor of Living Age 
is now editor of the publishing firm of Simon & Schuster.—Editor’s Note. 


peated to their Indian subjects dur- 
ing the war years to forestall 
mutinies and rebellion. But the same 
words which held the Empire to- 
gether in time of war proved a boom- 
erang in time of peace. For the In- 
dian masses demanded that the 
British make good their wartime 
promises and on this issue Mahatma 
Gandhi united the Moslem and Hin- 
du peoples for the first time in his- 
tory. Instead of fighting each other, 
they turned against their British 
rulers. Gandhi scandalized many 
high-caste Hindus by befriending 
India’s 60 million “Untouchables” 
and bewildered the British by his 
campaign of nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience. But he rallied the bulk of 
his fellow countrymen to the cause 
of national independence. 


The Gandhi revolt did not reach 
its climax until 1930 and by that time 
the British were preparing to make 
concessions. Actually, Gandhi him- 
self never seriously threatened to 
exterminate British rule; he simply 
convinced the British that compro- 
mises had to be made. 

Britain faced somewhat the same 
situation in China. Here, in 1924, a 
rising middle class formed the Kuo- 
mintang or national independence 
movement under the leadership of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. This movement 
joined forces with the Communists 
to rid China of foreign domination. 

The British Foreign Office opposed 
the Chinese Revolution because it 
threatened to expel all foreign im- 
perialists from China and to destroy 
their property, their trading bases, 
and all their special privileges. But 
the British also recognized that Chi- 
ang Kai-shek (Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 





Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted 29 
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successor) could be made to serve 
their interests and that the revolu- 
tionary forces could be split into the 
nationalist middle-class wing head- 
ed by the Kuomintang and the mass 
of workers and peasants among 
whom Communist influence predom- 
inated. ‘ 

Nevertheless, the Nationalist gov- 
ernment that Chiang Kai-shek es- 
tablished in 1928 at Nanking did not 
prove an unmixed blessing to Brit- 
ain. By suppressing the quarreling 
war lords and organizing a strong 
central~ government, Chiang Kai- 
shek gradually eliminated some of 
the anarchy which had been so fa- 
vorable to foreign penetration of 
China. The imperialists did not find 
it so easy after that to apply the an- 
cient maxim of “divide and con- 
quer.” 

But no sooner had the Chinese na- 
tionalists weakened Britain’s imperi- 
alist system from within than the 
Japanese Empire attacked it from 
without. Japan’s imperialists, acting 
in conjunction with the Army, which 
is responsible to the Emperor alone, 
organized the invasion of Manchuria. 
The British felt no need of protest- 
ing this violation of the Nine-Power 
Treaty since Manchuria lay outside 
their sphere of influence in China. 

The events of January, 1932, 
showed how seriously they had mis- 
judged the situation. Japanese troops 
were soon attacking the Chinese 
quarter of Shanghai in the very heart 
of Britain’s sphere of influence. As 
the year continued the Japanese ex- 
tended their military conquests, es- 
tablished the puppet state of Man- 
chukuo, and threatenec to dominate 
all of North China. Imperial Japan 
did not, however, confine itself to 
military aggression in China; it 
opened a general economic and po- 
litical assault on Britain’s position 
throughout the world. 

On the other hand, from the time 
of the Bolshevik Revolution until Ja- 
pan marched into Manchuria, the 
Soviet Union had loomed up as the 
chief threat to British interests in 
Asia. Communist agents, directed 
from Moscow by the Third Interna- 
tional, were fomenting revolution 
and attacking British imperialism as 
the principal enemy of all colonial 
peoples. Certain British interests 
therefore welcomed the resurgence 
of Japan and even looked forward to 
a second Russo-Japanese War. 

Whether British statesmanship 
acted wisely in its Indian and Far 
Eastern dilemmas only time can tell. 
The fact remains that on both occa- 
sions it stood to lose, whichever 
choice it made. 

In Europe, too, Britain’s postwar 
policy has been to attempt to steer a 
middle course between double evils. 
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The World War made France the 
dominant European power and in 
1923 Premier Poincaré attempted 
the dismemberment of Germany. He 
sent French troops across the Rhine 
into the center of German heavy in- 
dustry —the Ruhr Basin. But the 
British Foreign Office refused to help 
out and when the French effort 
failed, British financiers came to the 
aid of Germany. For the next ten 
years, British bankers lent money to 
Germany and British diplomats sup- 
ported German foreign policy. 

The arrival of Hitler in power, 
therefore, confronted the British 
with still another Hobson’s choice. 
On the one hand, the French For- 
eign Office had for fifteen years pur- 
sued a rule-or-ruin policy in Eu- 
rope. 

Might not Britain, therefore, find 
Hitler, himself, a better ally than 
France? His program of eastward 
expansion (aimed at Russia) did not 
seem to threaten British interests. 

The pro-German faction therefore 
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remained articulate in England 
after Hitler took power. 
George summed up its politi 
views before the House of Co 
on September 23, 1933, as follo 
“If the powers succeed in 0 
throwing Nazism in Germany, 
will follow? Not a Conservative, 
cialist, or Liberal regime, but 
treme Communism. Surely 
should not be their objective 
Communist Germany would bei 
finitely more formidable tha 
Communist Russia.” 


This statement, however, 
chiefly as window-dressing for 
tain industrialists who had 
German rearmament. The Bank 
England gave Dr. Schacht of the 
man Reichsbank a credit of 750 
pounds in the spring of 1934, 
ently to release British funds 
had been frozen in Germany, 
ally to enable Germany to Pp 
raw materials abroad for 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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eI URING the World War it cost 
zu an average of $25,000 to kill 
a one soldier. Since nine mil- 
xf lion were killed, and many more 
wai millions wounded, we can easily see 





that the business of killing men is a 
costly one. But some people also 
make money out of war. After the 
World War we found our national 
debt increased to 30 billion dollars, 
put over 22,000 people who stayed at 
‘home had become millionaires by 
"gelling supplies to the Government. 
It was small wonder that many war 
veterans returning from France who 
could not get jobs were indignant at 
war profiteers. 

With these thoughts in mind the 
‘American Legion has, since 1922, ad- 
yocated the passage by Congress of a 
"Yniversal Service Act, providing for 
the draft of industrial capital and 
‘labor as well as men to fight. In 1936 
[and again in 1937 the Legion’s con- 
"yentions went on record favoring the 
principle of “equal service for all, 
gecial profits and privileges for 
none... .” Answering this de- 
mand, Senator Morris Shep- 
ard of Texas, chairman of 
the Senate’s Military Affairs 
» Committee, and Representa- 
tive Lister Hill of Alabama, 
thairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, intro- 
duced identical bills in Con- 
gress at the last session to put 
into effect the War Depart- 
ment’s Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion plan, and to “take the 
profits out of war.” 
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The War Department’s Plan 


The War Department’s In- 
dustrial Mobilization Plan is 
based on our experiences in 
the World War. These experi- 
ences taught us that everyone 
is “in the army now” when a 
war is being waged. In olden 
days “when knights were 
bold” the life of a nation 
might go on more or less nor- 
mally while a war was being 
fought. But a modern war de- 
mands the close cooperation of 
everyone — either in fighting or in 
Producing the multitude of things 
needed during war time. “The man 
behind the man behind the gun” is 
very important in this modern busi- 
hess of killing. Keeping a modern 
soldier fully equipped at the front 
takes the labor of 17 workers at 
. According to American sur- 




















“Taking the Profits Out of War” 


The Sheppard-Hill Bill Drafts Capital and Labor 
and Manpower; What Will It Do To Democracy? 


veys a fully equipped army needs 
35,000 different commodities. During 
a war each machine-gun requires 7 
men behind the front to supply it 
with metal food. A light tank re- 
quires 46 men behind the front, 
while an airplane with a crew con- 
sisting of a pilot and a gunner re- 
quires 60 men. It takes 18,000 men 
laboring for one year to produce a 
warship, and 4,000 men to produce a 
submarine. By contrast it only takes 
110 men working one year to build a 
locomotive. 

Our war-time experiences taught 
the War Department that American 
industry was very slow in producing 
guns and airplanes. Our soldiers had 
to be equipped by the British and 
French. For example, the American 
Brake Shoe and Foundry Company 
started to build a factory for the pro- 
duction of heavy artillery in July, 
1917. Eight months passed before 
production started. Of all the heavy 
artillery which the United States 
produced after its entry into the 
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World War, only four pieces reached 
the front—and then 19 months after 
our declaration of war! Since 1920 
the War Department has been work- 
ing on plans to place our industry on 
a war-time basis almost over night. 
The country has been divided into 14 
zones, and 12,000 plants have been 
assigned to make materials in case 
of war. Army officers have assisted 
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the plant managers in making plans 
for turning their plants into muni- 
tions factories. A bird-cage factory 
may be prepared to make fuses for 
hand grenades; watch companies, to 
make artillery instruments; and ma- 
chinery manufacturers, guns and 
ammunition. 

Finally, to help the nation “pass 
properly and smoothly to a war foot- 
ing,” the Industrial Mobilization 
Plan would empower the President 
to enforce a universal draft to get 
men for the army; to fix prices and 
wages; to control industry and pub- 
lic services; to license business; and 
to name agencies to direct the nation 
during war time. Admitting that the 
whole plan establishes a dictatorship 
during war time for the purpose of 
insuring the necessary production of 
munitions, the War Department ar- 
gued that such steps have to be taken 
to win a war. As Irénee du Pont said 
before the Munitions Committee: “I 
never heard of a democracy properly 
waging a successful war.” 


Control of Labor 


This plan, as embodied in 
the Sheppard-Hill Bill, was 
the object of a critical report 
by Senator Gerald Nye’s 
Committee on Investigation of 
the Munitions Industry. The 
Committee spent many 
months completing a study of 
the huge profits made by in- 
dustry during the World War, 
and favors Government own- 
ership of munitions plants as 
a means of curbing profits and 
removing one of the causes of 
war. In June, 1936, the Nye 
Committee opened fire on the 
War Department’s Plan: “In 
view of the growth of dicta- 
torships in the world, using 
labor under military control,” 
it said, “it is very important 
that the people weigh the 
grave dangers to our democ- 
racy involved in the draft of 
manpower and labor under 
this plan... .” It also argued 
that the plan to place all labor under 
strict control of an “outstanding in- 
dustrial leader,” as War Labor Ad- 
ministrator, might abolish the “right 
of any worker to refuse employment 
under conditions or at wages which | 
were not satisfactory.’’« 

In the face of this attack the bill 
was hurriedly withdrawn and re- 
written. It changes the phrase “an 
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outstanding industrial leader” to 
read an “outstanding citizen” as War 
Labor Administrator. The new bill is 
otherwise silent on the subject of la- 
bor control, but War Department of- 
ficials have asserted that a draft of all 
labor would be the first thing they 
would ask Congress to pass after a 
declaration of war. The Nye Commit- 
tee pointed out in its report that “The 
War Department expects to secure 
such cooperation from labor by law 
and rules”; while for its industrial 
requirements it “intends to depend 
for enforcement upon the popular 
morale and collective patriotism of 
industry.” The Committee produced 
evidence that industry went on a 
“strike” against the Government 
during the World War emergency 
and refused to sell until it was given 
exorbitant prices. The famed steel 
leader, Judge Gary, declared at that 
time: “The manufacturers must have 
reasonable profits in order to do their 
duty.” 
Fixing War Prices 


The Plan’s section devoted to taking 
the “profits out of war” by price-fix- 
ing also drew the fire of the Nye 
Committee. To limit profits, the Plan 
suggests that prices be based on the 
costs of the most inefficient unit in 
an industry. This means, according 
to the Nye Committee, that other 
companies with low costs will be 
able to make huge profits. Further- 
more, companies may give inaccu- 
rate information about their costs. 
For example, during the World War 
the steel companies said prices 
should be higher because an ineffi- 
cient company—Lukens Steel—was 
not making money. Prices were 
raised. The Senate Committee dis- 
covered later that Lukens had 
made a 90 per cent profit during 
the War. As another example of 
the difficulty in determining prices 
during war time, consider the 
copper industry. Led by Anacon- 
da, the copper industry refused 
to sell to the Government for 2344 
cents a pound. At that time its 
costs were only 16% cents. The Gov- 
ernment was forced to pay 26 cents. 

The Plan also sought to “take the 
profit out of war” by levying a 95 per 
cent tax on all profits above “the pre- 
vious three-year average... .” Ac- 
cording to the Nye Committee, this 
didn’t take the profit out of war but 
merely assured industry a five per 
cent additional profit above its peace- 
time average. In short, it would hard- 
ly discourage those who hoped to 
make money during a war. This tax 
provision has now been discarded 
and it is provided that the Treasury 
shall, within thirty days after decla- 
ration of war, work out a “system of 
taxation which, without preventing 
a fair normal return to labor, man- 
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agement and capital, shall absorb all 
surplus profits above such return.” 
Secretary Stephen Raushenbush of 
the Nye Committee argues that this 
provision will “let industry make 
more money in war time than it made 
in peace time, and does not take the 
profits out of war... .” He also re- 
minds us that the Senate investiga- 
tion uncovered instances where gov- 
ernment attempts to limit profits 
were successfully fought by industry. 
Furthermore, he says that the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
which prevents the Federal Govern- 
ment from taking property without 
“due process of law” will prevent 
attempts to regulate war profits. In- 
dustries can claim that an attempt to 
regulate their profits is taking their 
property “without due process of 
law.” (Schol., Sept. 25, Constitution 
Number.) 

The War Department’s plans, as set 
forth in the Sheppard-Hill Bill, were 
also attacked last year by the Foreign 
Policy Association, a non-political 
fact-finding organization. It said the 
plan was so loosely worded that it 
could give the President power to 
destroy our freedom of press and 
other liberties. According to Rodney 
Dutcher, Scripps-Howard writer, 
other opponents of the Bill have 
raised a number of questions: 1. Is 
our national safety ever likely to be 
threatened by a foreign foe to the 
extent that a framework for dictator- 
ship should now be prepared, or 
should not Congress be left free to 
legislate according to circumstances? 
2. Is the War Department support- 
ing this bill with the thought of wag- 
ing a foreign war, rather than mere- 
ly defending us from possible attack? 
If defense is our only thought, and 
Americans are firmly opposed to 
sending our troops abroad, our posi- 
tion makes us a difficult nation to in- 
vade. Therefore, is it necessary to 





prepare this elaborate plan to far in. 
advance? 3. If this plan were passeq 
in advance would it not give a Pregj. 
dent the chance to start a war witha 
small nation just as an excuse to 
clamp down a dictatorship on the 
country? 

Besides receiving strong support 
from the American Legion, the War 
Department program is supported by 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the 
War Industries Board during the 
World War, and General Hugh § 
Johnson, also a member of the Board, 
and now a Scripps-Howard colum. 
nist. Johnson assails Nye’s efforts to 
“take the profits out of war” as an 
attempt to “cure a person of a cancer 
by cutting his throat.” He insists that 
our war industries will not be run 
efficiently without profits, and an ef- 
fort to wipe out profits at the begin- 
ning of a war would cripple the pro- 
ductive system at a time when it 
should be strongest. Mr. Baruch also 
argues that efforts to eliminate the 
profit from war must not be allowed 
to cripple industry. In supporting the 
War Department’s plan to mobilize 
all industry he stated that “a certain 
return on money is necessary to make 
our industrial system work.” 

The Sheppard-Hill Bill will be 
brought before Congress again in the 
next session, and strong efforts for its 
passage will undoubtedly be made. 
Peace advocates in Congress, how- 
ever, plan a vigorous fight against its 
passage, or at least to amend it with 
safeguards against dictatorship. 


New War Books 


War Madness (National Home Li- 
brary, 25c) is a simple analysis of how 
we get into wars based on the Muni- 
tions Investigation Committee, written 
by the Committee’s legal counsel 
Stephen Raushenbush and his wife. 

The Tragic Fallacy, by Mauritz Hall- 
gren (Knopf) shoots huge, scholarly 
holes through our traditional defense 
policies. It argues that successful inva- 
sion of the mainland of the United 
States is impossible. 

Peaceful Change: The Alternative to 
War (Foreign Policy Assn., “Headline 
Books” 25c) is an appeal to good-will 
and reason, written by Stone 
Eichelberger. They regard the League 
of Nations as the instrument of peace 
ful change. 

Without questioning the why @ 
wherefore of combat, U. S. Am 
Major Dupuy and the late Major Eliot 
have written for civilians a summaly 
of the military probabilities in any 
future world war, called If Wa 
Comes. (Macmillan, $3). 

Europe in Arms, by Liddell Hatt 
(Random, $2.50) is another estimale 
of war’s probabilities by a military 
expert who is also a gifted writer. 

There are many ways of making 
money but, for some people, il 
death and destruction seems to be the, 








the munitions merchants is effecti 
set forth in The Profits of Wat, 
Richard Lewinsohn (Dutton, $3). st 
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Bury the Dead 


(Concluded from page 10) 


year, five hundred dollars insur- 
‘e chopped meat. God, how I hate 
oped meat! Eighteen - fifty, being 

mid of everything, of the landlord, 

company. 

WensTER: {woulda liked akid. 

YarTHA (caught up short): Would 
4? You never said anything. 

WessTER: No. But it’s good to have a 
4 A kid’s somebody to talk to. 

MarTHa (almost tenderly): At first 

in the beginning . . . I thought we’d 

mre one, some day... . 

WessteR: Yeah. Me too. I used to go 
4 on Sundays and watch men wheel 
wir kids through the park. 

Mantua: There were so many things 
yy didn’t tell me... . Why did you 
ep quiet? 

WessTER: 1 was ashamed to talk to 
hou. I couldn’t give you anything. 

Martua: I’m sorry. 

WessTER: In the beginning, it looked 
fine. I used to smile to myself when 

walked beside you in the street, Mar- 

i, and other men looked at you. 

Martua: That was a long time ago. 

WessTER: Things were good then. 
What happened to us, Martha? 

MartHa: A house should have a 
aby. But it should be a clean house, 
with a full icebox. (Pause) Why 
shouldn’t I have a baby? Other people 
have babies. Even now, with the war, 
ther people have babies. They go off 
to beautiful hospitals in lovely am- 
bulances. What’s there about them 
that God likes, that he makes it so easy 
for them to have babies? 

WessTER: They’re not married to 
mechanics. 

Martua: No! It’s not eighteen-fifty 
for them. And now .. . now it’s worse. 
Your fifteen dollars a month. You hire 
yourself out to be killed and I get fif- 
fen dollars a month. I wait in line 
wih the rain soaking through my 
thoes for a pound of rotten meat once 
aweek. At night I go home and- watch 
the roaches. Nobody to talk to, just sit- 
fing, watching the bugs, with one lit- 
te light because the government’s got 
fo save electricity. You had to go off 
ind leave me to that! 

Wesster: That’s why I’m standing 
up now, Martha. 

MartHa: What took you so long, 
then? Why not a month ago, a year 
ago, ten years ago? Why didn’t you 
stand up then? Why wait until you’re 
dead? You live on eighteen-fifty a 
week, not saying a word, and then 
when they kill you, you stand up! 
You fool! 

Wesster: I didn’t see it before. 

: : Just like you! Wait until 
its too late! There’s plenty for live 
men to stand up for! Eggs you can eat 
and butter and sunlight in your bed- 
tom. A baby, and lights at night, and 
somebody to talk to! It’s about time 
You talked back. It’s about time all you 
Poor miserable eighteen - fifty men 
stood up for themselves and their 
a and their dirty, rickety chil- 
dren! Tell ‘em all to stand up! Tell 
em! Tell ‘em! (Blackout) 
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LEGIONNAIRE 

Four past National Commanders of 
the American Legion have stepped 
from that position to a national politi- 

cal job. Paul V. 

McNutt, 1928 Com- 

mander, is now 

High Commission- 

ar to the Philip- 

pines. As the Le- 

gion’s newly elect- 

ed commander for 

the year 1937-38 

Daniel Joseph 

Doherty, of Wo- 

burn, Massachu- 

DOHERTY sets may therefore 

realize his ambi- 

tion of becoming Massachusetts’ next 
Governor. 

For the next twelve months, Com- 
mander Doherty’s time will be fully 
occupied running the affairs of an 
organization of nearly 1,000,000 mem- 
bers. His salary, with expenses, is $22,- 
000. Before his election, Doherty prac- 
ticed law and was an Assistant District 
Attorney of Middlesex County. During 
the war he served as a pay clerk in the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, and holds a com- 
mission as Lieutenant Commander in 
the Naval Reserve. He is the sixth Le- 
gion commander who saw no service 
overseas, and in nineteen years only 
three wounded veterans have received 
this honor. 

Doherty is 43 years old and is a small, 
quiet, methodical man. He promises to 
seek pensions for World War widows, 
but is opposed to “raids” on the 
Treasury. Some observers fear that 
the Legion is preparing to demand 
pensions for every man who wore a 
uniform during the War. The Legion 
is also on record as favoring an in- 
creased army and navy, and the pas- 
sage of the Sheppard-Hill Bill to draft 
industry as well as man power during 
war-time. 


PEACE CHAMPION 


As a sma!l town newspaper editor 
several years ago, Gerald P. Nye liked 
to dig into problems and see what 

“made the wheels 

go ’round.” Since 

1925 Senator Ger- 

ald P. Nye has been 

busy in Washing- 

ton digging into 

dark corners of 

our national life 

and _ uncovering 

some very startling 

and important in- 

formation. In 1935 

NYE and 1936 Senator 

Nye as chairman 

of a committee to investigate the 
munitions industry, won nation-wide 
attention and applause. His investiga- 
tion showed that arms peddlers won’t 
hesitate to stir up a little interna- 
tional shin-kicking if it will increase 
business. These facts caused him to 


champion government ownership of 
munitions factories. 

An outspoken champion of the farm- 
er, the small shopkeeper and the con- 
sumer Senator Nye has been attacked 
by conservatives as “a dangerous radi- 
cal.” Radicals scorn him, however, be- 
cause of his belief that capitalism 
should be regulated and not destroyed, 
while New Dealers and pro-labor 
spokesmen look at him suspiciously to- 
day because of his recent violent at- 
tacks on the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Senator Nye was born in Hortons- 
ville, Wisconsin, in 1892. After being 
graduated from the local high school, 
young Nye worked on newspapers in 
Wisconsin and Iowa and finally bought 
a paper in Cooperstown, North Dakota. 
He supported the Non-Partisan League 
during the days of the elder Bob La- 
Follette, and ran for Congress, but was 
defeated. When he jogged the Gover- 
nor for not appointing a successor to 
Senator E. F. Ladd, who had died, the 
Governor appointed him. 


“RED NAPOLEON” 

Using small units of hard-fighting, 
swift-moving troops, the Chinese Com- 
munists, now transformed into China’s 
“Kighth Route 
Army,” are re- 
ported to have cut 
Japanese commu- | 
nications lines in 
several important 
places and are 
stalling Japan’s ad- 
vance into the 
North China Prov- 
inces. Leader of 
ae S e pi tg Int. News Photo 

rives is the Com- 
munists’ “Red Na- ae 
poleon”—General Chu Teh, who is 
rated the best military strategist in 
China. 

For many years Chu Teh had been 
busy fighting General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chinese troops, instead of co- 
operating with them. But recently 
General Chiang made peace with the 
Communists in order to gain their aid 
for the National government against 
Japan. 

Heavily built but not stout—Chu Teh, 
at 53, is a hard-working, well-educated 
leader. He speaks four foreign lan- 
guages and has a broad knowledge of 
the world. Born in French-controlled 
Yunnan Province, he was educated in 
military science, and later studied in 
Germany. After 1923 he joined the 
Communist Party, and when the Chi- 
nese Communists were driven from the 
Government by Dictator Chiang Kai- 
shek, Chu Teh helped organize an army 
to fight Chiang’s forces. Lacking mili- 
tary equipment General Chu Teh han- 
dled his troops so skillfully that he 
was frequently able to defeat the Nan- 
king forces and arm his soldiers with 
the supplies seized from the enemy. 
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hate anything that savors of co sgt 

luded from e 30) nism. But this reactionary minority (Concluded from page 6 
—s , . _ Churchill could never have carried the day had ; : ) (Co 
ment purposes. Winston raion it not been for the mortal terror of the Your third and final point shg Kellc 
called attention to the danger of — National Government which took Italy cover the moral aspects of the g nced v 
many’s air force. By the winter of 1936, and Germany at their word when they _ tion. It is being argued with great F eal 
news dispatches from London were threatened to start a European war cerity that‘it is “immoral” not to _llsyld set 
featuring Britain’s fears of seep a8- rather than let the Loyalists triumph. sides against an aggressor like Japa) means. 
gression. Writing from the ey ibs aP- Even the likelihood that a victorious The answer is two-fold: First, this wallgns Cove 
ital for the New York Hera‘a rt — Franco would grant his Fascist back- _like the one in Spain, must be restyj@igtions of 
of Sunday, November 29, 1936, Jack oy. Concessions in the Canary Islands, ed to the smallest possible area andy their 2 
Beall reported: the Azores, the Balearics, and Morocco be allowed to spread to other coulliigy nation 
did not weigh so heavily in England’s_ tries including our own. It is ide @iyNations 

England a Set-up? calculations as the fear that the whole — Psa sot action” to “gt re to 
* ith Russia,” status quo might be violently dis- apan. Great Britain and France haliiwstern cr 
he at ee Po be a set-up. turbed. Again —as in Ethiopia—the made it clear that they will not d invad 
The blow can be delivered more quick- British National Government banked danger their position in Europe ims not j 
ly against her, with more paralyzing ona stalemate and the resulting op- joining in sanctions like the sanctigigvernme 
effect. Once air superiority has been portunity to arbitrate the status quo. employed against Italy. That epj gment. 
gained, every manufacturing center, In the end this attitude seems like- Proved conclusively that  effecti™™ It is quit 
every airdrome can be systematically ly to prove more damaging to British sanctions are a road to war. As for ining : 
reduced. No amount of British Navy interests than outright espousal of any Country, no injustice that China caimypon pea 
can help. In fact, it could be bombed cause. As The Economist, London’s suffer would compare with the vastiglimst insis 
at leisure, its harbors and docks and foremost financial weekly, remarked justice of plunging this nation int nations 
fuel supplies destroyed. Once the Navy __in May, 1936, “The British Empire can- war five thousand miles away { es an 
is crippled, it would appear that the not survive if the United Kingdom Would wreck our country and cauiijtio for the 
first foreign land attack on England persists in the policy that we will not the death of millions of our boys lie found | 
since 1066 would be bound to ensue. take the initiative in an international foreign soil only to increase the @™nther tha! 
“With the temptation of so rich a_ Crisis. For the English in 1936,‘acraven Struction in China and lay her open In 1917, 
prize and with the possibility of gath- fear of being great’ means national sui- the spread of communism. pace. The 
ering it so much more feasible than cide. ‘ ad. Since 
any conquest of Russia, it isn’t strange mee rearmament program Superficial Treatment op 

that many persons here are beginning speaks volumes for the failure of Brit- pion. tnt 
to think of England as the No. 1 vic- ain’s diplomacy. In the spring of 1936, eis sn. trought us 
tim of German re-armament. It may the Baldwin Government announced tion over the aggressive policy of | esident 
be safely said that the British Gov- that tax-payers would have to con- pan—and of Germany and Italy —that 
ernment is not unaware of the possi- tribute an additicnal half billion that matter—we should look for tai part of 
bility and that it is not entirely taken pounds during 1936 and 1937 to pro- causes of the trouble. The British B cople wh« 
in by the hullabaloo raised against tect the country against the growing pire, the French Empire, Soviet Me gy b; 
Russia. The explanation of the hulla- danger of war. On June 15, 1936, Al- sia and the United States ruled ent we 


ge ° no immediate stake involved merely Neutralit — Yes! 
British Empire y ! Ne 
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baloo is succinctly given as ‘a feint to fred Duff Cooper, Minister of War, told three-fifths of the area of the eal t it if it 
make us lower our guard.’” the House of Commons: “The situation ang control in their own intesaill Ifninety 

Italy’s Ethiopian adventure throws in Europe is far worse than it was in four-fifths of the earth’s most lommunity 
further light on the weakness of the 1914. There is no man with the slight- _patural resources and the markets ney could | 
British Empire during the first century est knowledge of it who would deny we]. On the other hand by way df tt ninet} 
of its decline. When Italian troops that statement and still we are joking jystration. China and Japan the chi per 
marched into Ethiopia in October, 1935, and laughing and refusing to face the nations of the yellow race ‘a  s ey will 
the British National Government won facts. It is the duty of those in au- nq the Dutch East Dadian the di _—' 
54 per cent of the popular vote by par- thority to frighten the people of this ations of the Malay race, comp : ioe re 


ticipating in the economic and finan- country out of their wits.” 

cial sanctions which the League pow- 

ers invoked against Italy as an aggres- Rearmament Lagging 
sor. Yet Sir Samuel Hoare, Britain’s 
Foreign Minister, connived with the 


—— 


one-half of the earth’s population say t 
are restricted to living in one-seveniggengster mi 


of the earth’s area, containing relative i ator. TI 


Yet when the 1936 rearmament pro- ly few natural resources. Bad distrit bet 


cain en 


French to hand over to Mussolini the ee in — for Psa than tion, although on a less glaring se ee at 
, bulk of Ethiopia. 1 S, TS Was SAGEINE CisasrOUs- = exists in Europe also. Japan seeks ; th 
When this agreement, the notorious /Y al along the line. The airplane fac- Ad 


Hoare-Laval Pact, became public, the tories could not turn out the proper me — 4-4 italy to a all right 
Conservative Times attacked the Gov- ©@uipment and appeals to the young nee, Nananee Shey See that it | 
ernment for knuckling under to Mus- ™en of the nation to volunteer for mil- Pan and Italy are net strong enoughtgider it at 
solini and handing over to him control tary service fell on deaf ears. On No- demand that the United States andiiggiarget that 
of the eastern Mediterranean. It did Ve™mber 18, 1936, Lord Stanhope, First British Empire share with them tag’ tive a 
not, however, mention what might Commissioner of Public Works, told markets and natural resources. Forll 7 y in 
have happened to the Empire had the House of Lords that only 850 men powerful “Haves” to call themsé bmarines, 


Mussolini knuckled under to a colored ad offered themselves for 17,000 posts the “peace-loving” nations and Mi... ~ 
t people. in the infantry reserves and that the “gang up” on the “Have-nots” as Gi. pool at 
: In other words, Britain again had War Office expected only 21,000 re-  turhers of the peace and “aggress em 

to choose between two evils. An Ital- CTuits for 35,000 vacancies in the reg- is hypocritical and a superficial tillitroy the 


ian victory would weaken the British Ular army. Even the Air Force enlist- ot of the cause of peace. Watsllistopped 
position in Africa and the Mediter- ments fell below requirements. “I am 11.) Dresent war in Asia will conf aly 


ranean. An Ethiopian victo ulg ound to admit,” said Lord Stanhope, . od nati 
weaken white seeaiign winpiarar teak “that under present conditions of serv- until the four great privileged ery 


i i i dy to deal radically with @iMf0 say that 
or yellow peoples lived under Euro- ce the voluntary system of enlistment Fe reaey "ene he rj 
mth rule. ites is obviously in grave danger.” causes of “aggression.” A world Tight nc 

ference to initiate an honest stud 8 that r 


The Spanish Civil War again showed : ing the J ny the 
the futility of British foreign policy. | Condensed from England Expects the problem by improving — 
The same big banking and armament Every American to Do His Duty by standards of under-privileged * Ibelieve 
interests which favor Germany and Quincy Howe. Reprinted by permis- is long overdue. We are ‘isolati oe of 
oppose Soviet Russia have important sion of the publishers, Simon & Schus- only against war.” This will bey y—the 


holdings in Spain. Other Tories with _ ter. Point Three. ions strong 
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5) (Concluded from page 7) 

t sho Kellogg Pact, the nations re- 
he q nced war as an instrument of na- 
Treat al policy, and agreed that they 
t to t d settle their disputes by peace- 
e Jap means. Through the League of Na- 
this y ; Covenant, the nations have defi- 
restridigtions of aggression and machinery 


a andwiite their application. Last week, fifty- 

































er coullligo nations represented in the League 
S idle MfNations Assembly, appointed a com- 
© “stollimittee to find the facts for the Far 


nce hallifastern crisis. It was found that Japan 
| not alii invaded China and this invasion 
irope s not justified. The United States 
sanctialtgvernment formally agreed with this 


t episolmmiudgment. ; oo 

effe It is quite true that in addition to re- 
‘s for gliistaining an aggressor and insisting 
hina @lmgon peace, the world community 


e vastiwmmust insist upon justice, particularly 
on intolfor nations like Japan which lack re- 
way tymeurces and raw materials. The solu- 
nd ¢s for these problems, however, must 
boys found through peaceful processes 
> the er than through war. 

r open In 1917, we went to war to restore 
ace. The war accomplished no such 
od. Since that time, the United States 
tas tried another policy—that of isola- 
tion. This policy has failed and has 
trought us to the brink of world war. 
esident Roosevelt suggests a third 


nt 


e wed 
indign; 


cy Ofaivay—that of world cooperation upon 
Italy ithe part of the ninety per cent of the 
al eople who want peace, not to make 
‘itish Em 


, but by their combined efforts to 
prevent war from breaking out, or to 
Tule OWstop it if it does. 

the eal Ifninety per cent of the people in a 
rest Oifommunity wanted law and order, 
ost uselilthey could have it if they insisted upon 
varkets at If ninety per cent of the people of 


viet Ry 














way dliliithe world want peace, they can have it 
the chit they will cooperate to insist upon it. 
and Indi@iWhen our isolationists say that to use 
the chietoercive measures to stop war is using 





comprise war method itself, they might as 
lation anggwell say that a policeman is using 
e-sevell gster methods in restraining a law 
3 relat folator. The isolationists do not dis- 
+ distribagne ish between individual force and 
e use of police power. 

There are some discouraged people 
ho say that collective action would 
all right if the nations agreed to it, 
ut that it is purely academic to con- 
lider it at the present moment. They 
es andigorget that within the last few weeks, 
hem thampdllective action has been used suc- 
es, Forfiggesstully in the Mediterranean. Pirate 
hems ™2rines, flying no flags, waged war 
; an peaceful ships in the Mediterra- 
se When nine Mediterranean pow- 
~ cunt pooled their navies and policed the 
Ber Ee ciiterranean with instructions to de- 
icial te@troy the Pirates, piracy practically 
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Wars Mitopped. American people are, as are 
i} conulipractically all of the people of the 
ed nal » OVerwhelmingly against war. 
; with MMO say that these people have neither 
world oammne Tight nor the capacity to prevent 
st studyagats that no one really wants, is to 
the lim™peny the possibility of a society of 
ed per are 

solationigg believe that our generation is tak- 






mg one of the great forward steps of 
ustory—the building of a body of na- 
Hons strong enough to prevent war. 
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Filling in the News 

SPAIN DEAD ONE MILLION 
It seems senseless: so much spent 
on fighting when better ends can be 
achieved by peaceful means. And it is 
senseless, but it goes on because peo- 
ple have a tendency to behave sense- 
lessly. Turning aside for a moment 
from the economic causes of war, Dr. 
Karl A. Menninger, a noted psychi- 
atrist, considers what there is in the 
minds and souls of men which makes 
them want to fight and destroy. He is 
writing a book on the subject, the es- 
sence of which is printed in the Octo- 

ber Survey Graphic. 


For a literary man’s account of ex- 


perience in Spain, see The New Re- 
public, which ran a series of five ar- 
ticles by Malcolm Cowley beginning 
early in September. The October 6th 
issue includes, besides the last Cowley 
piece, the announcement by Bruce 
Bliven that the second world war is 
here, and John T. Flynn’s article 
which is aptly captioned, “Why Not 
Kill Babies?” an attack on the the- 
ory that some types of war are better 
than others. 


An attractive picture of life behind 
the lines of General Franco is sketched 
by Nena Belmonte in The Common- 
weal, the Catholic weekly review, Oc- 
tober 15th. Prices seem low. Everyone 
works. The Auxilio Social looks after 
the broken homes and the Brother- 
hood Kitchens feed the hungry. 
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It stands out above the crowd 


Never before has so much BEAUTY, COLOR, 
FLEXIBILITY been put into a dollar pen 


@ In every field there’s some star performer that stands out above the crowd. 
And among dollar pens, it’s this new Spencerian! 


Here is a pen with such beauty of design, richness of color, and remarkable 

writing ease that it’s hard to believe it costs so little! Its flexible point 

starts like a sprinter and races across the paper with matchless ease and 

speed. Available with fine and medium points and new striking color 
. patterns—all with the smart bevelled shape. 


Treat yourself to this new Spencerian—the champion of dollar pens. You'll 
be treating yourself to better school work, better letters and a pen you'll be 
proud to own. Ask your dealer about this new pen today. 







SINCE 1858 7 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 BROADWAY, DEPT. E, NEW YORK 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS rn 
Outsid 
however. 
THE GIRL SAID NO (Grand National. running a restaurant. vinced. 7 
Produced and directed by Andrew L. This provides them with attack 0! 
Stone). a business by day and tgs 

: 2 time and place to rehearse attacks 
It’s about time the Lord High Exe- . effo 
cutioners of Hollywood took notice of a ee ee ni 
W. S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. stage made of hone aad Europea! 
Here we’ve been nibbling on operatic i+} 3 row of table lamps both be 
tidbits for several seasons, and this is : : weather 
our first taste of Gilbert and Sullivan for Soctignts, they sng and ill-jr 














music in the movies. Understand, you’ll 


bookie and a dime-a-dance girl and a 
bunch of broken-down actors. We for- 



































and play the parts they 
once played in leading 





thing is a put-up job. The 
audience is composed of 
men hired for the purpose 


William Danforth, noted Gilbert & Sullivan s 












‘equipme 



















: have to take a pink pill of a plot to get theaters : h 
the choice morsels of music; but it’s They are persuaded to jer and t 
worth it. give up their restaurant hing of 

There are slices of Pinafore, Pirates and make a come-back in major st 

; of Penzance, Patience and Ruddigore a Broadway production lv 

: and a good-sized chunk of The Mikado. of The Mikado. On the The tr 

All sung by members of a fine Gilbert opening night, half-way hat oh. 

} and Sullivan opera company. through the performance, ce he 

: The story is something about a they discover the whole 4 on 


pxisting 
pened is 


| his girl, but the actors are a Gilbert °f 2PPlauding. The actors _ the Mikado in the new film, The Girl Sad Manse, 
nd Sullivan troupe who have suc- oS > oe. et f 
i . P ; ays “hired men” say no! They like the ages to make a Jekyl-Hyde charaet ae © 
cumbed to the depression. They are music, with or without pay. So the seem plausible. lp 
; show goes on—and is a success. Dr. Syn is a blood-curdling, hai Boved | 
i Somewhere in between is a pretty raising story of adventure in thed But the 
r stupid backstage plot between the ‘ : : 
, 0 W : Y bookie and the girl. But you can always of smuggling, knee-breeches and wig tevoluti 
i N A R 0 iy [ catnap, until you hear “And we are his 4 detachment of sailors, acting a es 
i sisters and his cousins and his aunts.” evenue officers under the commande oth > 
i Perhaps you’d better stay awake, a hard-as-nails sea captain, comest a fende 
i L 0 RTA a [ F ON though; you might miss “A police- the village of Dymchurch searching for -_ the 
k man’s life is not a happy one.” smugglers. The village inn furnishe The n 
the background for secret plots and prise w 
at UJ ~ 0 W N DR. SYN (Gaumont British. Directed by mysterious messages and the marsh success 
Roy William Neill). : provide a perfect setting for ghostly peared. 
Fe gy a rd a p magery oe figures and dark deeds. ments i 
. Give him the garb of a maha- Z ; 
rajah, a Colonial gentleman, or a mod- There are several ei twist a oo 
ern business man, he is still George the plot in the een aes of the smug and cul 
Arliss, the polished English actor. As 8ler’s ring and there is excellentcmm§ yn, 
Dr. Syn, the English clergyman who edy provided by a young Englishactor§ the fas; 
was once a famous pirate, he retains Graham Moffatt, in the role of thev§ advert 
all the Arliss mannerisms, but man- lage simpleton. is that 1 
peace. ] 
tries ar 
i " retto.” A wandering Russian plang 0 dict 
i Who Dares to Fight? spotted it through ee clout air. Gov long w 
: ernment troops and artillery movi Will it 
i (Continued from page 4) out to meet it. It deployed from tg might f 
raid sirens were discontinued. The main road to fight. And immediately of the « 
f “will-to-fight” remained; if anything, its mobility vanished. Its mechanized This 
CT Now! it increased. vehi¢les became entangled in the mui to the. 
= An even greater failure resulted presenting not an attacking ms | ed 
* ri when Franco’s Italian friends attempt- a target. The attack became a re 
i Roya!’ en pecpeagiien sega ed a mechanized attack along the The retreat converged again up tl a_h 
i qiees taut entiation Gat & asnmian, ground. The Italian defeat at Guadala- roads. The roads choked. And Russia as be 
latest model, factory-new Royal Portable is jara was a disaster not only toGeneral planes, diving overhead, slaughter troops 
pooK meg Ey R a ‘lifetime! Includes Bergonzoli but to all the enthusiasts the motorized army. dry 
ae ay features = Fam 4 of tanks and motorized transport and So Guadalajara and Madrid are # aie | 
Finger Comfort Keys, and many others. swift dashing columns. The advance jeast a partial refutation of the theoty leat 
Secnets oak Unik tis ennees eulagie was a modern operation. The center that modern mechanization gives tt sesh 
i full information. No obligation. column of Italians was fully motorized attacker an advanta ge he never a. 
JME scr noms ropays| and vas supported by mechanized ve” efore. But the Fascist colt insta 
jg boyy yy north-flank Spanish column had some Pparently not yet too disco Politic: 
r PI. hen hr m motor transport and the south-flank General Ludendorff, after a self-re 
if i ine column was also partially motorized. | study of the Spanish record, now mm m¢ 
Nema The whole force, numbering 30,000, _ fies his enthusiasm for the bonis A 
a, feat moved swiftly along the roads toward Civilians: planes, however nume\, — 
i slroady own ©. ce the instantaneous success of fascist Can never win a war. Germany (Co1 
} gente man nearer theory. It ended in a “second Capo- been eager ever since last spring by per 
, 
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‘extricate herself from the Spanish mis- 


adventure. 

Outside partisans of the machine, 

however, profess themselves uncon- 
yinced. They contend that a Douhet air 
attack of 200 planes would be some- 
thing quite different from the futile 
attacks upon Madrid and that the Ital- 
jan effort at Guadalajara, the first 
mechanized attack on a large scale in 
European history, was inconclusive 
both because of the unfavorable 
weather and because of the antiquity 
and ill-judged handling of much of the 
equipment. They argue that the whole 
Spanish war is too Spanish in charac- 
sr and too small in scale to prove any- 
thing of importance and that the next 
major struggle will produce weapons 
ever seen in Spain. 
The truth of the matter seems to be 
hat no new weapons of any impor- 
ce have been developed since 1918. 
e improvements made have been al- 
most entirely improvements in pre- 
bxisting weapons. All that has hap- 
pened is that speeds are faster, ranges 
longer, and explosions bigger. Of these 
three changes only the first is in any 
sense of the word revolutionary. Since 
Troy and before it war had been 
waged at three miles an hour. It is now 
waged from three to three hundred. 
But though the increase in speed is 
revolutionary it is not necessarily a 
revolution favorable to the attacker. 
On the contrary, there are those who 
believe its chief effect is to enable the 
defender to meet surprise attacks be- 
fore they can break through. 

The new annihilating weapon of sur- 
prise which would assure immediate 
success to an aggressor has not ap- 
peared. On the contrary, such improve- 
ments in weapons as have been made 
leave the relative positions of attacker 
and defender about what they were 
and subject aggressors to the risk of 
stalemate and long war. The failure of 
the fascists before Madrid has widely 
advertised that fact. The consequence 
is that the outlook at the moment is for 
peace. For the present aggressor coun- 
tries are dictator-ruled countries. And 
no dictator-ruled country will risk a 
long war if it can avoid one. Still less 
will it dare to risk an attack which 
might founder like the vicarious attack 
of the dictators on Madrid. 

This consideration should give heart 
to the democracies. So too should an- 
other consideration suggested by the 
Present state of the military arts. The 
effect of the development of air power 
has been to force the scattering of 
troops in small units for self-defense. 
The effect of mechanization and of the 
use of machines with small crews like 
tanks has been the same. Small units 
must rely on themselves. In conse- 
quence the advantage in modern war- 
fare will lie with peoples whose social 
institutions, economic practices, and 
Political forms produce quick-witted, 
self-reliant soldiers. The institutions of 
= ——— dictatorships are less like- 

to produce such men than the insti- 
tutions of the democracies. 

(Condensed from Fortune Magazine 
by permission of the editors.) 


Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


One Generation to Another 
Dear Forum: 

Parents and teachers have been try- 
ing to get across to the younger gen- 
eration the fact that war is horrible. 
Most high school students can testify 
that we do get the idea. We hate war 
and want to keep peace at any cost. We 
realize something else. The older gen- 
eration will probably start the next 
war—we will fight it. Our young men 
will be just the right age to serve as 
gun fodder. Whether or not America 
finds herself in a “next war’ depends 
greatly on what our parents do now to 
preserve peace. 

—Jean Chesney, 16 
Edison High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


(The following editorial was written 
by a Japanese student in California, 
for his school paper. The editors of 
Scholastic are glad to reprint it here.) 


A Problem 


The Sino-Japanese “incident” in 
Asia has created a very grave problem 
for a certain racial element, very 
prominent along the Pacific coast, the 
second generation Japanese. This 
group, comprising the children of na- 
tives of Japan, is entitled to all the 
privileges accorded an American citi- 
zen because of their birth in America. 
The average white American has the 
impression that we Japanese are cold- 
blooded, merciless killers. Please un- 
derstand and bear this in mind. We 
Japanese in America do not look with 
favor on Japan’s aggression in China. 
We, too, shudder with horror at the un- 
merciful slaughter of Chinese by 








Letters should be confined to 
about 300 words. Letters published 
kere do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic. 


bombs. It is not because of the people’s 
will that the war is being staged, but 
because of the will of the industrial 
magnates and the military factions. 
The American public, however, is 
hardly to blame for misunderstanding 
the Japanese in America. Such power- 
ful publications as Hearst’s, Mc- 
Clatchy’s and Time, all of which exert 
a tremendous influence on American 
public opinion, are decidedly pro- 
Chinese in nature. These publications 
are dangerously fanning the flame of 
racial antagonism, which may eventu- 
ally burst into racial riots. However, 
there are broadminded people in 
America who are not swayed by the 
press or radio. Fortunately the people 
in our community and the students in 
our school are of this type. There has 
been very little prejudice or antago- 
nism in our school and community, and 
for that we are extremely grateful. 
—Ken Murase 
Parlier (Calif.) Union High School 
Mr. W. S. Nyman, Teacher 


Dear Forum: 


A few weeks ago I watched the 
American Legion parade up Fifth 
Avenue and found that in spite of all 
my ideas against war, the sound of 
military bands and the sight of thou- 
sands of uniformed men marching 
along stirred up feelings I didn’t know 
I had. I don’t mean that there should 
be a law against military music or 
marching men but I think we should 
all take advantage of an opportunity 
like this to put the main emphasis on 
peace, not war. 

—Bert Wolf, 16 
New York City 

















MAKING PRINTS 


In ‘‘Making Prints,’’ four authorities tell about 
the techniques of lithographs, drypoint, aquatint, 
linoleum print, woodcut, and etching. 50 full- 
page reproductions of prize student-made prints. 
Ce ID isccescccccconccosahpesseneccoesan 1.50 
10 or more copies to one address............. $1.10 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















PAY FOR YOUR TRAINING 
AFTER YOU GRADUATE 


N SMALL MONTHL'r PAYMENT 
EXPENSES WHILE TRAINI 
HELP AFTER YOU GRADUA’ 
back. Pay 
Plan hel you with your Hf 5 

‘ork gest time while in our big Chicago 
shops. Job Help after finishing Zour Trsinl x 
Se eee ania tor Book ond bening 
=z ELECTMIEAL SCHOOL, 
Paulina D, HL. 
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PELL ITT EE REIT TSE 


ARTISTS 
youn) DRAFTNMEN 
{DESIGNERS 


HERE'S YOUR CHANCE TO WIN A 


FIRST PRIZE 
Black -and- white 
drawing, 1937. 
Drawn by Walter 
Sanders, age 15, 
Oakmont High 
i; School, Oakmont, 
% Pa., Teacher: 
oe _ We 4 Helen E. White. 
Whether your talent is free-hand or 
mechanical drawing or industrial de- 
sign, there’s a prize to be won in the 
Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards in 
this year’s Scholastic Competitions. 
Higgins Awards total $250. in cash. . . 
$105. in honorable mentions . . . plus 
high honor for fine achievement. Enter 
now ... make your plans to win. . 
gain valuable experience that will give 
you a plus in all your school work. 
Send the coupon today. 





Send pon for plete rules of 

the contest and full description of 

awards, as well as helpful hints in 

the use of Higgins Drawing Inks. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 

Please send me the rules governing participa- 
tion in the Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards 
and Instruction Sheets as checked below: 


‘= Pictorial Awards (Free-hand in colored 

ink or black ink) 

oO Mechanical Drawing and Industrial 
Design Awards 








DEFINITIONS 
Saxophone: An ill wind nobody 
blows good. 
Detour: The roughest distance be- 
tween two points. 
Etc.: A sign used to make others 
think you know more than you do.— 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


Teacher was taking her class of 
young pupils in astronomy. The moon 
was the subject. 

“Now,” she said, “some people be- 
lieve that there are fifty million peo- 
ple on the moon—” She paused as a 
titter of laughter reached her ears. 
“William,” she snapped at one of the 
boys, “what are you laughing at?” 

“T was just thinking, teacher, what 
a squeeze it must be up there when 
there’s only a quarter moon.”—An- 
swers. 

a 


Chappell (visiting new dentist for 
first time)—Have you been a dentist 
very long, Doc? 

The Dentist—No, I was a riveter till 
I got too nervous to work up high. 


“You know, you’re not a bad-look- 
ing girl.” 

“Oh, you’d say so even if you didn’t 
think so.” 

“We're even then. You’d think so 
even if I didn’t say so.”—Grit (Sydney, 
Australia.) 


Traveler: When I was in England I 
saw a bed twenty feet long by ten feet 
wide. 

Man! Sounds like a lot of bunk to me. 

8 


Man: Do you know how to make 
Anti-freeze? 

Friend: No. 

Man: Hide her woolen pajamas, 


A Kansas farmer stopped at a bank 
to see if he could get a loan on his 
farm. 

“It might be arranged,” said the 
banker. “I’ll drive out with you and 
appraise it.” 

“You won’t need to bother,” said the 
farmer, noticing a huge cloud of dust 
rolling up the road. “Here it comes 
now.”—Duke “Duke ’n’ Duchess.” 


On being asked to write down a defi- 
nition of “capital punishment,” a Glas- 
gow schoolboy submitted this: 

“Being locked in an ice-cream or 
chocolate factory for a week-end 
would, in my opinion, be capital pun- 
ishment.”—Christian Science Monitor. 








Enter the easy-to-win American Crayon 
Company Scholastic Art Contest. You may 
have more talent than you think, and win 
a prize for yourself! Send your entry in 
now! 


ye A a a ee) 


Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10. Five prizes 
of $4 "PRANG" Tempera Color Sets for 
best examples of advertising art. 


APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Three cash prizes—$50, $25 and $10. Five 
rizes of $4 '"PRANG" Tempera Color Sets 
‘ior best examples of applied art. 


ADD THE “PROFESSIONAL 
TOUCH TO YOUR ENTRY 


Use ‘TUNED PALET colors . . . all spec 
trally correct, true-toned, designed to 
work together. Ask for *"*PRANG" Tem 
pera, *"PRANG" Water Colors *CRAY- 
ONEX, and “PAYONS, the new painting 
crayon. 


FREE! ‘WINNING ART IDEAS” 


Full of helpful information, hints 
and ideas to help you make your 
entry a winner. Send for your copy 
of this valuable booklet NOW! 


Address *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








CURRENT 
HISTORY 


**History-in-the-Making 
is the most vivid story 


of all.” 





Can You Equal This 
Complete Aviation 
Course for ....$12.50 


Special examination for credit course. 
ember of National Education 
Association. 
THOMPSON AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
8326 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











y New Class, School, Club Pins and Rings ny i 
Silver Plated, 35¢ ea; Gold Plated 40 aaif\\B 

@a; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 jug iv 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 5 ATTLEBORO, MAS 
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isE PLASTIC WOOD 


ffyou’re working on propellers, fuselage or 
egine, you'll find Plastic Wood ideal for 
qrrecting errors, filling cracks or holes in 
qod—modeling parts difficult to carve. It 
jndies as easily as putty and hardens into 
jsting wood that can be carved, sanded 
md finished. Sticks to wood 

gd metal. At all paint, hard- 

gre and 10¢ stores. 
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An idea for you! 
Make personal 
greeting cards with 
linoleum block 
prints. Your friends 
will be glad to or- 
der them from you. 
Begin now! Bu 
set of SPEEDBALL 
Linoleum Cutters, 
and SPEEDBALL 
Block Printing Inks 
at your local sta- 
tione or Artist 
Material dealer. 


Send for our 


FREE 


lessons in cutting 
the block, color 
printing, lettering, 
and pen drawing. 


HUNT PEN CO. venitesey 
SPEEDBALL Products, BOSTON Pencil Sharp- 
eners, HUNT Artist Pens. 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


142 SASTIAN BLDG. _ ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 


U. $. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN — WOMEN. Short hours. 
Pleasant work. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
many positions and particulars 
telling how to qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-254, Rochester, N. Y. 
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A National Magazine of Contemporary 

Life and Letters for Supplementary Study 

in High School Classes in English, History, 
and Other Subjects. 


Published every week during the school 
year except during holiday periods and at 
mid-term in the following editions: Eng- 
lish Edition, Social Studies Edition, and 
Combined Edition. There is also published 
each week a special Teachers’ Edition, 
which includes in addition to the complete 
contents of the Combined Edition, a lesson 
plan based on the contents of the Com- 
bined Edition. 


IN THIS ISSUE 

Cover Design: Wings Over Civiliza- 
tion. Photographs by Ewing Gallo- 
way, Margaret Bourke-White, and 
Pictures, Inc. 

Editorial: Do We Want to Stay Out?.. 

Who Dares to Fight? . ......6.crac0 a 

Goya and War 

Neutrality for the United States, a 
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COME ON-- WE'LL GET 
BIRELEY’S ORANGEADE! \ 
YOUR MOTHER’LL APPROVE 
OF \T-- IT'S SWEET AN’ 











JF or that empty after-school feeling, 
get yourself a bottle of tingling Bire- 


ley’s Orangeade. The delicious sweets 
your system wants—in wholesome 
form! You'll love its real-orange flavor. 
And make Bireley’s Orangeade your 
healthful “alkalizer” all winter—it's a 
natural enemy of colds and flu. Plan to 
drink a glass regularly—either hot or 
cold—before retiring. Order home-size 
quarts from your milkman or grocer. 
Sc bottles at all refreshment stands. 
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WIN A FREE ALL-EXPENSE 
TRIP TO WASHINGTON! 


IN | 
SCHOLASTIC’S NEWS EXAMINATION 


OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THE UNITED STATE 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


The two schools making the highest average 
scores in each of the five zones will receive” 
their selection of 25 Modern Library or Every 

9 ° J 
man’s Library books for the school or clagg” 


BE OUR GUEST AT THE CAPITAL! 
Next summer, ten lucky winners (five students and 
their teachers) will be strolling the broad avenues of 
the nation’s capital, visiting the White House, the 
Mint, Congress, the Washington Monument, as guests 





of Scholastic. And en route by Greyhound Bus Lines 
from their homes they will stop off at interesting cities, 
stay at the best hotels, and lunch and dine at the finest 
restaurants. As grand-prize winners in Scholastic’s 7th 
Annual News Examination they will have the time of 
their lives—with every expense paid. Will you be one 
of the five students? 


EVERYONE MAY COMPETE — NOTHING 
TO BUY 


Any high school student may win one of these trips. 
Simply bone your hardest—beginning now—on the 
regular daily classroom work in current news and af- 
fairs, and ask your teacher if she will give the exam- 
ination in a class period sometime between April 18 
and 25th next Spring. 


10 GRAND PRIZES 


The student who makes the highest score in each of 
the following five zones will be awarded the free trip 
to Washington. Each student will be accompanied by 
his teacher, or by some person selected by the teacher. 


ZONES 


NORTHEAST: Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. Vermont, West 
Virginia. 

NORTH CENTRAL: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio. Wis- 

consin. 

SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia. 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. 

MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota. Missouri, Nebraska. 
North Dakota, South Dakota. 

WEST: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Philippine islands, Territory 
of Hawaii, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 





library. 
RUNNER-UP PRIZES 


The six students in each of the five zones 
make the highest individual scores will 


ceive a Parker or Waterman Pen 
and Pencil set. 


HUNDREDS OF 
INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


The student who makes the highest 
score in his school (there must be 
at least ten contestants in a school) 
will be awarded the beautiful Spen- 
cerian Fountain Pen which is illus- 
trated at the right. 


SIMPLE RULES 


Examination forms are printed by 
Scholastic and furnished free to 
teachers whose classes are enrolled 
for the project. The students take 
the examination in one class pe- 
riod. The teacher then grades the 
papers (from the key answer sheet 
furnished by Scholastic) and sends 
the 10 best papers to Scholastic, 250 
East 43rd St., New York. Winners 
are notified before the end of May. 
The trips to Washington are taken 
late in June after school closes. 


For Details See Page 40 of Your Oct. 2 Scholastic 


START TODAY! ASK YOUR TEACHER TO ENROLL 
THE CLASS FOR THE FREE EXAMINATION FORMS 


(No Student Enrollments Accepted ) 
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